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BETWEEN ISSUES 


We’vE ALWAYs been amused by those ads which ask: 
“What happens when Life hits Denver (Oshkosh, Speonk) ?” 
Somehow we get the image of a copy of the magazine falling 
out of the sky onto the public square, while the citizens of 
the fair city—this must be a treasonable thought—go about 
their business. We know from our small shop that the con- 
sternation we can cause at any given moment is rather 
limited: a few angry phone calls, a few crank letters, 
occasional lifted eyebrows and so on. Far more momentous 
is the effect of external events on the human beings who 
comprise our staff. So the question we'll ask is: What 
happens when the World Series hits THe New Lraper? 

To begin with, let’s state that there are neither Giant 
fans nor Indian rooters in our office; in fact, there are 
certain un-American elements who find the whole subject 
distasteful. But most of our fellows are (a) young enough 
and (b) lazy enough to make a habit of tuning in the big 
ballgames on office time. Our Managing Editor was writing 
an editorial, and our Associate Editors dummying articles, 
the afternoon in 1951 when Bobby Thomson hit the famous 
homer that won the Giants’ last pennant. All ran screaming 
out of the office when Thomson’s ball went into the stands. 
With Yankee and Dodger sentiment evenly divided in our 
office, the last two Series struggles nearly put us out of 
business. 

This year, the same havoc seems due. The Series hasn’t 
begun yet at this writing, but the forecasting and experting 
are in full swing. Even the approaching New Leaper dinner 
(see back cover) can’t calm the excitement. The result is 
that only the barest of office routines are being maintained. 
The man who usually writes this column normally has time 
to divide and organize the various items and near-items 
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which are used here. Sometimes these data are even ar. 
ranged in neat folders with typewritten notations pinned 
to every item. But when the World Series hits Tue Ney 
Leaver life is disarrayed. Piled on this man’s desk jg, 
series of odd clippings, memos, letters and notes—al] of 
which seem to have some relevance. A partial sampling: 
A clipping from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editorial 
page, reprinting our editorial, “Death of the Yankees?” 
[Tue New Leaver, August 16]... . A letter from John P. 
Roche of Haverford College that Dr. Herman Miles Somer 
is using our “Alternatives to the H-Bomb” series jn senio; 
political-science seminars. A note that Martin § 
Dworkin. whose first movie review for us appears on page 
26, is a contributor to the Progressive and the New Republic 
and that his next column will deal with Cangaceiro and 


Ugetsu.... A New York Post clipping of a column by 
Murray Kempton praising Boris Nicolaevsky for getting th 
jump on the New York Times’s Harrison Salisbury. . . . 4 


memo on a phone conversation with Bertram D. Wolfe: His 
first monthly piece on returning from vacation will be called 
“The Strange Case of Diego Rivera.” . Clippings from 
the Tokyo Shinbun reprinting from the July 26 New Leapm 
the David J. Dallin-Anatole Shub debate on “Is France Ou 
Ally?” ... A letter from Roscoe Fleming of the Denver 
Post that he will contribute to our pre-election roundup a 
October 25... . J A New York Times clipping on the arre¢ 
of four Turkish editors for libeling the Premier, with th 
notation: “Confirms our Hal Lehrman piece of 8/16.” .. 
A review of Arthur Koestler’s new book by Michael Polanyi 
slated for publication next week... . / A folder of articles fo 
our Latin American issue, due this month... . / And, finals 
this cryptic note: “Joe will give 8-1 against Cleve in 4 str’ 
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RECENTLY RETURNED from a visit to what I should 
like to call a land of “coexistence.” A month ago, I 
toured for seven hours the Soviet Zone of Austria, cov- 
ering over 250 miles—right up to the frontier of Com- 
munist Hungary. Carved out of the wooded hills of this 
beautiful agricultural land extends a lonely dirt road 
100 yards wide which runs for 50 to 60 miles along the 
Hungarian side of the frontier. There is no life on this 
road, human or animal, because any living thing that 
touches down here will be blown to smithereens. Every 
inch of the road is mined. Watchtowers and barbed wire 
complete the décor. This is what “coexistence” means in 
the Soviet book. 

Yet, in Western Europe today “coexistence” is a magic 
word. All of Europe’s longing for “peace,” all of the 
people’s hopes for a respite from cold and hot wars are 
being exploited under the cover of this illusory word, 
which promises the world a formula whereby the lion 
will lie down with the lamb. Actually, the Soviet new 
look, as expressed in the so-called policy of “coexistence,” 
has one objective: the disintegration of coexistence 
among and between the free nations of the world. 

The present Soviet policy is succeeding. Never were 
the democracies so disunited and weak as in recent 
months. The Atlantic alliance may well be in jeopardy 
as a result of these recent Soviet political victories: 

* The division of the allies on political and military 
policy at the Geneva Conference led to the almost in- 
evitable appeasement in Indo-China, which may bring 
about the eventual loss of Southeast Asia. 

* The French veto of EDC may not only postpone in- 
definitely German sovereignty and rearmament but may 
lead to a new Locarno Pact on Germany in which the 
Soviets become the arbiters of the situation, thus pulling 
the Germans in an eastward direction. 

* The French Communists have not only extricated 
themselves from their formerly isolated position but are 
awe decisive factor in influencing the course of French 
foreign policy. 

This major Soviet political breakthrough has been due 
Primarily to the weakest link in the Atlantic alliance— 
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On his last visit to the United States, Sir Winston Chur- 
chill proposed a new Allied outlook toward the Soviet 
Union, an outlook which came to be summarized by the 
word “coexistence.” Although we have printed many arti- 
cles dealing in some form with this basic question, THE 
New Leaber now feels obliged to treat it more directly. On 
this page, Irving Brown argues that, in actual operation, 
“coexistence” has meant serious gains for world Com- 
munism, On page 5, Reinhold Niebuhr declares that 
we can gain as much as the Kremlin from “coexistence.” 





France. Ironically enough, the internal position of the 
Communists in France is at its weakest level since the 
end of the war. At the June 1954 congress of the French 
Communist party, the leaders reported that their at- 
tempted general strike in April had been a failure and 
confessed that they were incapable of staging any strike, 
political or economic, which the non-Communist unions 
of Force Ouvriére opposed. Thus, in contrast to the 
successful August 1953 strike of the non-Communist 
unions, the attempt of the Communist CGT to call a 
general strike last April 28 was a great failure. Despite 
three months of preparation, the expenditure of tremen- 
dous funds on propaganda and organization, and the 
support of the Christian trade unions, the workers did not 
respond. There were no more than 500,000 on strike out 
of a total of over 11 million workers in France. Even 
more startling is the report that many Communist mem- 
bers and union officers refused to comply with the strike 
order. This alone reveals how critical the situation had 
become for the French CP. The crisis was not confined 
to the membership but extended to the lower leadership 
as well. For it was clear that the real Communist ob- 
jective was to defeat the European Army project and 
exert pressure on the French Government toward ap- 
peasement of the Soviet Union. 

These weaknesses were not confined to the labor field. 
The June congress of the French CP announced a drop 
in membership from a peak of 900,000 to about 500,000. 
Actually, the membership is probably less than 300,000. 
Declining Communist influence among the youth of 
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France was reflected in the constantly rising average age 
of the membership. 

At this very moment when the CP is at such a low 
ebb, the advent of a new government has opened up a 
new and dangerous period in postwar France. This was 
not just another government or another Prime Minister. 
Here was a French government which accepted not only 
a policy of retreat but, to a large extent, a policy of ap- 
peasement of the Soviet bloc. The quick, almost pre- 
arranged settlement on Indo-China not only endangered 
the defense of Southeast Asia but led to EDC’s defeat. 

Let us not forget that this fatal change in French 
policy was perhaps made inevitable, first, by the kind 
of settlement we made in Korea and, second, by the 
failure or unwillingness of America to enter into the de- 
fense of Indo-China—as had been done in 1950 in 
Korea. This moving away from positions of strength by 
the United States increases the temptation for certain 
allies to seek agreement with the USSR and Communist 
China on the basis of weakness and division—which can 
only spell appeasement. 

Developments in France have had direct and dire con- 
sequences in Germany, and the pro-Western, European 
policy of the present government has been badly shaken. 
The recent elections in Schleswig-Holstein were a defeat 
not only for Adenauer but for the entire policy of ori- 
enting West German foreign policy toward the West. No 
serious German democrat can afford to ignore the all- 
out claims for German sovereignty and rearmament. In 
addition, the possibility of a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment has been weakened to the point where it appears 
that the Atlantic alliance is splitting along a Franco- 
British versus German-American lineup. The further 
danger is that the British and French may move toward 
a new “entente cordiale” with the Soviets. 

Even more tragic, Soviet policy in West Germany 
gets a new lease on life. Having suffered two major de- 
feats last year—first, the workers’ revolt of June 17 in 
the Soviet Zone and, then, the West Zone elections on 
September 6—the Communists are now on the road to a 
possible comeback through the back door of France. 
With resentment against France mounting after the de- 
feat of EDC, the door is being opened to doing business 
with the Russians (who hold the trump cards on German 
reunification), to East-West trade, and to the revival of 
military and nationalist leaders in both zones. For only 
Soviet totalitarianism can play and win successfully with 
German Nazis and extreme nationalists. Thus, the whole 
edifice of American policy on Germany is tottering. 

In contrast to these international political weaknesses, 
the German economy continues to boom, reaching per- 
haps the highest level of any of the Western European 
nations involved in the recent war. Germany is prac- 
tically the only nation on the Continent—barring Swit- 
zerland—which is ready for full and free monetary con- 
vertibility. The German mark rates as one of the 


strongest currencies in the world. Germany has a huge 
surplus credit in the European Payments Union—at the 
end of June, the rest of Europe owed her over a billion 
dollars. Export trade as well as production is booming. 

This favorable picture of the German economy fits in 
with a relative degree of economic stabilization through. 
out Western Europe. Economic and social progress has 
been encouraging since the end of the war. The e. 
penditure of close to $45 billion by the United State 
has contributed much to this advance. But that should 
not blind us to these harsh facts: 

¢ Continuation of low living standards—in many 
countries workers’ standards are not much better than 
in prewar years, and in several countries there is stil 
serious unemployment. 

¢ The continuing gap between exports and imports, 
which is hidden by American dollar aid, procurement 
of military items and European import restrictions, 

® The dearth of adequate housing—especially in 
France. 

© The small progress in breaking down tariff barrier 
between the European nations, as well as between Europ 
and the United States, the continued economic restrictions 
and cartel arrangements, the high profits and luxury pr- 
duction methods of employers—all of which contribute to 
the narrowing of mass purchasing power, which is th 
main cause of the low living standards on which th 
European economy is based. 

© The unequal and unjust tax system in certain cou 
tries, which places an unfair burden on great masses 
workers and farmers, plus the cumbersome distributive 
systems, which contribute to the inefficiency and high 
price levels of many national economies. 

While Western Europe has been making halting prog 
ress, there can be no doubt about the signs of economi 
failure coming out of Eastern Europe. Since the dealt 
of Stalin, the Soviet masters themselves openly admi 
serious economic crises. This is especially true in th 
agricultural sector, where the annual yield of mat 
essential food items is insufficient to meet the populatio 
increases, thus showing a per capita production that § 
below even the levels of Tsarist times. In industrial ares 
the commissars are constantly inveighing against th 
workers, accusing them of sabotage. 

The political strains continue. The struggle for pow 
still rages within the Soviet ruling clique. The liquide 
tion of Beria last year brought no final and decisir 
solution. The seeming truce, under the deceptive formu 
of “collective leadership,” conceals rather than solve 
this problem. Thus, the Soviet regime still requires 6 
and “peace” to attempt to stabilize and consolidate afte 
the death of Stalin. Out of these very weaknesses 
difficulties the Soviet “new look” arose. And, with ths 
new foreign policy, the Soviets have moved forward with 
great speed in the past year to create the poisonous at 
mosphere of “peace and coexistence” in Western Europe. 
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The Case for Coexistence 


Many of today’s arguments are due to semantic confusion 









By Reinhold Niebuhr 


T WOULD BE rather sad if our survival were endanger- 
ed by semantic confusions. Yet that seems to be a 
possibility. We are forced to share this narrow world 
with a ruthless and unscrupulous foe, who has cor- 
rupted every human sanctity and who threatens our 
security at every turn. Yet to get rid of this foe requires 
policies which contain the risk of universal annihilation. 
Since that is an unthinkable alternative, we are forced 
to opt for “coexistence,” however grim the prospects of 
such a condition may be. It is as if we were forced to 
live with a very obnoxious neighbor without an adequate 
police force to protect us, without the chance of leaving 
the neighborhood (there is only one world), and with 
the risk of burning up both of our houses if we chal- 
lnged this obnoxious fellow ultimately. 

In such a situation, we are forced to make the choice 
between very great evils. If we make the choice of co- 
existence, we must do so realizing that we are choos- 
ing not a good, but a lesser evil. Unfortunately (and this 
is where semantics enters into the picture), this neigh- 
bor has bedeviled the phrase “coexistence” as he has pre- 
viously corrupted the term “democracy.” We do not, of 
course, disavow democracy merely because this neighbor 
alls his tyranny “democracy.” In the case of the term 
“coexistence,” Communism usually prefixes it with the 
adjective “peaceful” and insinuates that peaceful living 
together would be possible if only we were not so skep- 
tical and alert. We rightly suspect that these semantic 
contortions hide, or are meant to hide, his usual un- 
“upulous intentions. The question is whether we ought 
to disavow the policy of coexistence because the phrase 
has been corrupted by our foes. Many people on our 
side are opposed to “coexistence” either because they 
think it means appeasement of the foe or because they 
regard the phrase as harboring illusions about his in- 
tentions, 

Lester Pearson, the Canadian Foreign Secretary, re- 
cently said some realistic words about coexistence which 
might dispel much confusion. He declared that it does 
ms: mean “friendship and cooperation” and scarcely 
mutual toleration.” He might have added that it does 
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not involve toleration of any of the evils of Communism. 
It implies only one moral preference, and that is that 
survival is preferable to annihilation. Mr. Pearson goes 
on to say that in order to achieve the condition of co- 
existence we must be “trigger-ready” but not “trigger- 
happy.” We must be on the alert against any type of 
aggression and must seek to repel Communist political 
and military expansion at every point. 

We must not yield any strategic advantages; but even 
the loss of such advantages, as in the case of Indo-China, 
ought not to prompt us into military ventures which may 
lose us political and moral prestige in the part of the 
world where the fight against Communism is made more 
complex by the moral and political disadvantages from 
which we suffer. Such disadvantages include the Asian 
resentments against Western imperialism and the white 
man’s color arrogance, Asian illusions about Commu- 
nism, and’ our democracy’s lack of attraction for 
people who have not had our spiritual, economic and 
political history. The danger is that Asian people may ex- 
change the authoritarianism of the old agrarian feudal 
order for the totalitarianism of Communism, without 
knowing what a price in liberty has been paid. 

These hazards mean that we cannot be immediately 
successful in Asia. The best we can do is to hold our 
ground until we can prove the democratic case, and un- 
til the full flavor of modern, technically-equipped tyranny 
disillusions the illusionists among the Asians. 

To choose coexistence in preference to “preventive 
war” does not automatically solve all the strategic prob- 
lems in our uneasy peace with Communism. It does not 
obviate the debate between those who are so afraid of 
“appeasement” that they would risk war rather than 
accept any strategic defeat anywhere in the world, and 
those who regard such inflexibility as dangerous, chiefly 
because it will lose the confidence of our European allies 
and retard the disillusionment about Communism in 
Asia. There are, in fact, no simple answers to the issues 
of that debate. 

In the present instance, we may be too inflexible and 
Britain may have illusions. But we ought to remember 
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before making such a judgment that the eminent pro- 
ponent of coexistence, Mr. Churchill, had rather fewer 
illusions about Communism than either Mr. Roosevelt or 
General Eisenhower. He may be prompted at this time 
not by illusions but by the final virtue of statesmanship 
—which is prudence. Perhaps it would be better to say 
that wise statesmanship requires a combination of resolu- 
tion in meeting present dangers and prudence in measur- 
ing ultimate consequences. Mr. Churchill has given more 
evidence of possessing this combination of virtues than 
any contemporary statesman, no matter how condescend- 
ing his present journalistic critics may be with their 
insinuations that he is in his dotage. 

It is a primary need in the present situation that we 
preserve our moral and political prestige as leader of the 
alliance of the free nations. Our loss of prestige has been 
catastrophic in recent months. The endemic proportions 
of anti-Americanism are frightening not only to those 
who value our prestige for its own sake but to those who 
realize the importance of confidence in the leader for the 
unity of an alliance. 

Our loss of prestige has been due chiefly to the im- 
pression that we are heedless in measuring, or in failing 
to measure, the risks of a global war. These impressions 
may not be completely justified. They frequently stem 
from the resentment of those who do not share our power 
and responsibility. Yet the semblance of a fact is fre- 
quently as important politically as a real fact. We cannot 
be effective leaders if we do not give our allies the 
impression which a good captain must give his com- 
pany, namely that he has calculated all the hazards of 
an action. 

In Asia, an attitude of prudence must recognize the 
complexities which the revolt against colonialism has 
introduced into the struggle against Communism. It has 
enabled the Communists to exploit the rising nationalist 
forces for their own ends. We cannot win the struggle 
without satisfying the national aspirations. That is why 
mere military action in Indo-China would have cost us 
further moral prestige in Asia as the price of saving a 
strategic point the loss of which was indeed grievous. 
Any effort to reconquer China by purely military means 
would undoubtedly have the same effect. On the whole, 
it would be just to say that our reputation for heedless- 
ness is chiefly due to our inclination to measure strategic 
realities in purely military terms, and to disregard the 
political complexities which underlie these strategic 
realities. 

Such generalizations do not of course give us an an- 
swer to the question of what is to be done about either 
China or Formosa. But they do tend to discourage an 
inflexibility which accentuates, rather than disintegrates, 
the unity of the Communist world. We have heard too 
much about the question of whether Mao may be a 
potential “Tito,” for such speculations show that the 
speculators have not recognized the difference between 


the small European Communist satellites and a great 
Asian nation, which is certainly under orthodox Com. 
munist leadership and is under no temptation to reyol 
from its alliance, but which should be dealt with directly 
rather than under Russian tutelage. Whatever the ap. 
swers to the strategic problems in Asia may be, ow 
answers must convince our allies that we are not cop. 
ceiving them emotionally but with calculating prudence, 
and that this prudence is capable of envisaging long. 
range as well as short-range goals. 

In Europe, such defeats as the rejection of EDC jp 
the French Assembly confront our statesmanship with 
similar issues. We cannot afford the loss of either Ger 
many or France from the defense community of the fre 
world. We may have been so heedless in furthering 
plans for enlisting German divisions that we were blind 
to resentments which our policy toward Germany created 
in France, which had, after all, more vivid memories o 
German aggression than we were able to have. Frend 
politics may be too dominated by fears of Germany. 
But, if that is a weakness, it is one which a wise states 
manship takes into account. We must also take into a- 
count that France would rather be defensively allied with 
Britain than with Germany. 

The right solution of these political problems in both 
Asia and Europe, upon which the health and the unit 
of the free world depend, is more basic to our security 
than the frantic defense of any important strategic point 
though we cannot afford to be complacent about the los 
of any such points. In short, the problem which cor 
fronts us is whether we have the patience and the r 
sourcefulness to plan long-range goals for a very brow 
alliance. That is more important than to seek to prov 
in every instance the resoluteness of our anti-Comme 
nism, though that resoluteness is necessary. Every illusio 
in regard to our foe is as dangerous to our survival # 
heedlessness. 

There is no reason to suppose that the malignancy @ 
Communism will become less. But for that very reas 
we can hope that the health of the Communist wot 
will not remain robust. If it does, all our theories abot 
the illegitimacy of a tyranny and the legitimacy of a fre 
government would be refuted. Tyranny has short-rame 
advantages over democracy. But in the long run it mé 
perish, at least as a monolithic imperial structure, @ 
though it has been proved that a single nation cam 
extricate itself from totalitarianism unaided. 

Our problem, in short, is to avoid catastrophe by bes 
ing heavy burdens, by remaining cool and prudent, i 
resoluteness in crises and by living together with a loathe 
‘some system in a narrow world. Perhaps that is»! 
problem which semantics can illumine after all. Our chi 
difficulty as a nation is that we have not been accustom 
to such narrow and unattractive alternatives. We nF 
against hope that there are some hidden alterna 
But there are none. 
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urinc Wortp War II, the 
| pre “fringe benefit” became 
a popular term in news headlines and 
in labor-management talks. The 
word “fringe” was intended to con- 
vey the idea that the new benefit was 
sort of a little decoration around the 
basic terms contained in a collective 
agreement. Today, these fringes have 
grown to be so huge and substantial 
that they are increasingly looked up- 
on as a vital and normal part of a 
labor-management contract. 

In 1938, the convention report of 
the American Federation of Labor 
showed total benefit payments—cov- 
ering death, sickness, old age, dis- 
ability and miscellaneous benefits— 
of some $25 million for all AFL affil- 
lates, 

Dramatic evidence of the growth 
in welfare funds is contained in the 
single fact that in 1953 the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union paid out benefits of more than 
$36 million and had an income of 
$44 million. This one union in 1953 
paid out more than the combined 
affiliates of the AFL did in 1938. 

There is a great difference, how- 
ever, between the character of the 
welfare funds listed by the AFL in 
1938 and the character of the present 
ILGWU welfare funds. The former 
were financed through dues and as- 
‘essments of union members; the 
latter are employer-contributed, based 
om a percentage of the payroll, as 
embodied in collective agreements. 
There were a few unions, including 


the ILGWU, which set up their first 
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Safeguarding Union 


Welfare Funds 


By David Dubinsky 


President, ILGWU 


employer-contributed welfare funds 
before World War II. But the big 
push by labor as a whole in the direc- 
tion of such funds came during the 
war years. The wage freeze made it 
difficult to get wage increases, then 
interpreted as being inflationary. Mil- 
lions and millions of dollars, instead 
of adding to employers’ profits, went 
into special funds set aside to help 
working people in the hours of death, 
sickness, retirement, maternity and 
accident. 

As a result of this rapid movement 
in the direction of welfare funds, the 
horizons of labor have been broad- 
ened and the wage-earning family en- 
joys new securities. Our horizons 
have been broadened because we are 
no longer simply concerned with 
what happens to the dues-payer in 
the plant. We are also concerned with 
what happens to him when he needs 
or wants a vacation away from the 
plant; we are concerned with his 
health and his ability to meet medical 
bills; we are concerned with his 
ability to live in dignity in old age; 
we are concerned with his family— 
when the breadwinner passes away. 
Out of this concern, the wage-earner 
has increasingly found in his union 
a bulwark against the many insecuri- 
ties that dog the life of a worker and 
his family. 

These new-type welfare funds— 
employer-contributed—represent a 
marked departure from the tradition- 
al union policy that a union contract 
should be limited to wages, hours and 
working conditions. The new point of 


view—namely, that it is desirable and 
proper for a union to write a contract 
that covers matters of health, welfare, 
vacation and retirement, in addition 
to hours and wages—brought new 
problems with it in the administra- 
tion of such funds. 

When members of a union con- 
tributed out of their own pocket to 
union benefit funds, these self-same 
members had a greater inclination to 
keep their eyes on the handling of 
the funds. But when the funds come 
from the outside, the member is less 
inclined to scrutinize the handling of 
the finances. And so far as the em- 
ployers go, they count the percentage 
contributions as a wage increase and 
do not care much how it is spent so 
long as they are not asked for more. 

These welfare plans are different 
from normal union operations. Gen- 
erally, what a union gives to its mem- 
bers is service: the negotiation of an 
agreement, the handling of a com- 
plaint. Under the welfare plans, the 
union is giving more than service. It 
it handing out money—huge sums of 
money. The fact that the unions are 
here moving in a new direction, with 
no great body of tradition and prece- 
dent, and the further fact that this 
new aspect of unionism involves mil- 
lions of dollars open the door to mis- 
management and malpractice. 

The rapid growth of welfare funds 
caught many union leaders by sur- 
prise. The pressure for such funds 
came from below—as the security 
and welfare benefits became popular 
with locals and rank-and-file mem- 
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WELFARE FUNDS conn 


bers. Many top union leaders did not 
look with favor upon the introduc- 
tion of these welfare benefits because 
they believed that a union’s job was 
solely its concern with wages and 
When finally these welfare 
systems became a fact of life, the in- 


hours. 


ternational unions were in no way 
prepared to advise, supervise or con- 
trol these funds. Some of these self- 
same unions had an elaborate and 
adequate system for insuring honest 
and businesslike procedures in the 
handling of the funds based on mem- 
ber contributions. But they had no 
plans for insuring proper use of 
the new and immense funds coming 
in through employer contributions. 
Undoubtedly, cases of mismanage- 
ment and malpractice in the handling 
of welfare funds are exceptional 
rather than typical. Fortune maga- 
zine wrote in April of this year: 
“Given the tens of thousands of wel- 
fare funds in the United States, the 
cases of glaring abuses may be few.” 
The fact that the cases are few 
does not mean, however, that they 
can be ignored. Surely, we of labor 
cannot afford to ignore them. The 
amount of unfavorable publicity aris- 
ing from the glaring few tends to 
discredit the case of labor generally. 
Undoubtedly, some employers will 
seize upon the misuse of funds in one 
case to deny a proper and justified 
welfare fund in another trade or in- 
dustry. The fact that—to 
Fortune—“many of the abuses were 
practiced with the tacit consent of 
industry trustees” will not deter a 


quote 


grasping employer from denying wel- 
fare funds to his employes so long 
as he can point to abuse of funds 
anywhere. Whether justly or unjustly, 
the employer will use the abuse as a 
weapon against all labor. 

Although in the main these funds 
are by law jointly administered by 
employers and unions, organized 
labor has the responsibility of help- 
ing to clean up these funds so that 
the idea generally may not be dis- 


credited by an irresponsible and 
grasping few. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor officially recognized 


this responsibility in a recent resolu- 
tion of the Executive Council urging 
the international unions to take steps 
to put welfare funds on a clean and 
businesslike basis, to insure proper 
administration of health and welfare 
funds. 

The problem of keeping union wel- 
fare funds clean is, in many respects, 
akin to curbing racketeering when it, 
too, seeks to worm its way into the 
ranks of organized labor. The main 
problem, though not necessarily the 
sole problem, is at the local level. 
All attempts to intervene are imme- 
diately resisted as interference with 
the local autonomy of the local union. 

In the case of union welfare funds, 
locals and joint councils have nego- 
tiated agreements that make local and 
officers for funds 


council trustees 


running into millions of dollars. 
Since in more than 90 per cent of 
the cases it is the local or the joint 
makes the 


agreement, it is the same body that 


council that generally 


finds itself naturally and properly 
participating in the control of these 
funds. 

A number of rackets have sprung 
up. Special insurance companies are 
created to act as carriers. Overnight 
consultants mushroom into existence 
to claim fees. So-called insurance 
agents and agencies appear out of no- 
where to cut fat commissions. The 
practice of insurance companies of 
giving commissions to these agents 
—even where no agent is involved 
and no commission warranted—in- 
stead of reducing rates to these funds 
is one of the most important sources 
of corruption. It is not my purpose 
here either to detail the abuses or to 
point the accusing finger at anyone. 
That has been done in detail—and, 
unless the abuse is halted, the accus- 
ing finger of the newspapers and the 
law will embarrass the entire labor 
movement, punishing all for the sins 
of the few. 

It is my purpose to raise the ques- 
tion of how to deal with the local or 
joint council—or even higher body 
—that is permitting or indulging in 
the misuse of welfare funds. 


Out of our own experiences, I can 
tell how one international union 
tackles this problem. The ILGWY; 
program has gradually evolved not g 
much in response to actual abuses as 
in a steady effort to avoid the de 
velopment of such abuses in the firs 
place. I quote our experiences not 
because they are typical but becaus 
they may be so non-typical as to raise 
the question of inevitable action by 
some other agencies outside the ranks 
of labor. 

1953, the net te 
sources of the health, welfare and 


In December 


retirement funds of our various lo 
cals and joint boards affiliated with 
the ILGWU totaled $129,579,578.16. 
The 124 separate funds are handled 
autonomously by the locals and joint 
boards, scattered across many state 
and many cities. 

The key to the proper policing o/ 
these funds lies in the internationd 
union’s practice of auditing the lo 
cal’s books. This right of the inter- 
national union to audit the books of 
the locals goes back many years in 
the ILGWU. The auditing of the lo- 
cal books—including the local health. 
welfare and retirement funds—by « 
well-trained corps of international 
auditors is the key to vigilant po 
licing. 

A companion to our international 
audit is the publication by the inter 
national of the full financial fact 
about the welfare funds administere 
by locals and joint boards. How 
much received? How much paid out: 
And how much toward administt® 
tive costs? 

It is in respect to this last item 
administrative costs—often coverilf 
a variety of strange practices. tha 
publication of the thoroughly auditet 
facts will check many abuses. 

These supervisory controls ove 
welfare funds are imbedded deep a 
our ILGWU constitution. Section 
states: 

“The general secretary-treasule 
shall publish in the official publics: 
tion of the ILGWU annual report 
giving a summary of the income om 
disbursements of all funds of ume 
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VACATION SPOT FOR UNION MEMBERS: ‘FRINGE’ BENEFITS HAVE BECOME MILLION-DOLLAR BUSINESS 


and the general office, after audit by 
the auditing 
ILGWU.” 


Out of this power to audit. to pub- 


department of the 


lish and to police has come a general 
supervisory practice, contained in 
Article 4 of the Constitution: 

“The health and 
committee [of the 


shall have general power of super- 


welfare funds 
international } 


vision and coordination over all 
health and welfare funds, retirement 
funds or other similar funds. . . . It 


shall strive to bring about uniformity 
in such plans, to the extent that it is 
feasible. . . . No plan, by-law, rule 
or regulation or amendment there- 
to, and no provision establishing new 
benefits or altering benefits already 
established — 


. shall become oper- 
ative . . 


. until the same has received 

the approval of this committee.” 
Certain general regulations con- 

cerning the handling of welfare funds 


aré contained in our constitution. 
Article 15. 


specifies : 

“All moneys received by a local 
union, joint board or other subordi- 
nate body for the benefits of its mem- 
bership, as contributions to a fund 
described in Section 1, shall be de- 


Section 2. for instance, 
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posited and held in an account sepa- 
rately maintained under the name of 
such fund. The moneys in such ac- 
count shall be used only for the 
specific purpose of such fund and for 
the administrative expense thereof, 
and shall not be used for any other 
purpose. No loans shall be made 
therefrom to the LU, JB, or other 
subordinate body or to any of the 
members thereof. The surplus moneys 
or reserves of such a fund shall be 
invested only in securities which have 
received the approval of the health 
and welfare funds committee of the 
GEB. All bonds or other securities 
such 
funds shall be placed in safekeeping 


representing investments of 
under the joint control of represen- 
tatives of the ILGWU, designated by 
the health and welfare funds com- 
mittee of the GEB.” 

Since the juggling of administra- 
tive costs is responsible for much of 
the shenanigans in fund abuses, our 
regulations put a limitation on this 
item of expense. Article 15, Section 4 
declares that “an expenditure of 5 
per cent of the total contribution to 
any such fund in any 1 year shall be 
deemed a reasonable administrative 
expense.” This 5 per cent includes the 


cost of auditing employer payrolls to 
make certain that the proper amounts 
are being paid into the fund. The 5 
per cent also covers administration 
of vacation benefits—a costly item to 
administer—which in the ILGWU 
alone is part of the employer-contrib- 
uted health and welfare funds. It 
should be added that in the case of 
retirement funds the administrative 
cost is limited to only 3 per cent. 
These welfare funds are self-in- 
sured, that is, they are not farmed 
out to insurance companies but are 
and _ board 
committees under international polic- 


administered by local 
ing and supervision. Ours is a system 
that combines local control and op- 
eration of welfare funds with inter- 
national supervision and_ policing, 
which we refer to as controlled 
autonomy. 

I do not cite our practice in order 
to induce other unions to copy our 
model. Our practice is the outgrowth 
of our history, our experience, our 
industry and union structure. Our 
right to audit local books goes back 
some forty years, preceding the estab- 
lishment of any regular welfare 
funds. 


I cite our practice, indeed, because I 
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WELFARE FUNDS cox 


know that some international unions 
are seeking to set up methods of con- 
trol over local welfare funds, thus far 
without any success. The resistance 
on the part of local units, including 
very honest local units, has been too 
great. The desire for local autonomy 
has been raised to a principle that 
refuses to yield to any kind of inter- 
national supervision. 

It appears to me that, under these 
circumstances, where labor 
nizes the existence of a real evil— 
no matter how limited—and where 


recog- 


the internal union structure does not 
provide controls for the elimination 
of abuses, the pressure for legisla- 
tive action to control union welfare 
funds will inevitably mount. 
American labor has traditionally 
and properly resisted all efforts on 
the part of governmental agencies to 
interfere with the conduct of internal 
union affairs. We fe!t that to open the 
door to interference is to allow a 
wedge to be driven into our “house” 
that could shatter the 
union home we have so laboriously 


ultimately 


built. For that reason, we have op- 
posed Government intervention in 
union elections, strike votes, hand- 
ling of funds in the general treasury, 
etc. We have also resisted all Gov- 
ernment intervention for fear that 


politicians would use Government 


agencies in acts of reprisal against 
unions that may have opposed them 
at the polls. 

Public report of abuses in some 
union welfare funds, however, makes 
legislative intervention more and 
more likely, and perhaps inevitable. 
The internal structure or unwilling- 
ness of some unions to deal with 
this problem among their units, 
where an abuse does develop, leaves 
the trade-union movement in a weak 
position to argue against governmen- 
tal intervention. 

Many rank-and-file trade-unionists, 
with a long and passionate devotion 
to the freedom and independence of 
free trade-unionism, know that any 
form of governmental intervention in 
union affairs is an evil. But when 
these same unionists see some of the 
welfare funds squandered and mis- 
used by racketeering elements, some 
of whom are muscling their way into 
the trade unions precisely in order 
to get their hands on these welfare 
funds, rank-and-filers and 
leaders will come to look upon gov- 


many 


ernmental intervention — to protect 
welfare funds—as a lesser evil. 

Anti-labor legislators will 
upon this situation to advance legis- 


seize 


lation that will merely use the evil 
as an excuse for punitive legislation 
directed against labor as a whole. 





NO BROOMS IN GUMs 


V. Kamenev, director of GUM, the state-owned department store in Moscow, recently 


admitted that “for the past six months customers have been complaining that in our 
department store it is impossible to get an ordinary broom handle.” 


In Moscow’s State Department Store—abbreviated GUM— 
We cannot buy an ordinary handle of a broom; 

Of scents there is a plethora: 

They sell “Svetlana’s Breath” or a 
Variety of other fancy Paris-type perfume: 

Of furs and jewels they sell enough 

To Mrs. Georgie Malenkov— 

Now, comrade, such a spectacle 


Is slightly dialectical: 


If bourgeois stuff is salable, 


Why isn’t there available 


A simple, proletarian-type handle of a broom? 


—Gene Sosin 





Needless to say, any such legisla 
tion, conceived against labor and 
put through without any regard to 
the wishes of the responsible spokes. 
men for labor, must be fought with 
every ounce of energy we have, 

But, in the face of the evil that 
does exist, we must begin to think 
about lending our support to legis. 
lation that may call for publication 
of the financial facts about welfare 
funds. including administrative costs 
and commissions, or that may sé 
a minimum code of propriety and 
responsibility in the handling of these 
funds. 

The nature of our reaction to such 
legislation, it seems to me, must in- 
evitably be affected by the ability of 
the trade-union movement itself to 
set up standards and methods of en- 
forcing these standards among its 
units. If there are structural barriers 
or an unwillingness within some 
unions making needed controls im- 
possible or unlikely, then it seems 
to me that the trade-union movement 
will have to support some measure 
of legislative action to protect union 
members and their families against 
abuse of welfare funds. 

This is a positive alternative, in 
my opinion, to any attempt on the 
part of anti-labor legislators to sew 
upon a limited evil in some unions 
as an excuse to attack or weaken the 
labor movement as a whole. 

Welfare funds are a new era of 
labor-management relations and 4 
new form of union-membership tt 
lations. Overwhelmingly, these funds 
are a source of strength to union 
and of security to workers and their 
families. 

As our unions face new problems 
we must find new answers. We mus 
know when and how to adjust tradi 


tional rights and privileges so thé! 


we may attain new strength and ful 
fil new responsibilities. It is in thi 
vein that I propose that labor tale 
a positive approach, a constructive 
approach, toward legislation—™ 
ceived with a proper respect for 
labor’s rights—to end the abuse of 
union welfare funds. 
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yp Francisco: Frank Mankiewicz. Minneapolis: Sam Romer. 


Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Boston: Courtney Sheldon. 


Dulas: Bicknell Eubanks. New Orleans: John Carmichael. St. Louis: William Wyant Jr. Atlanta: Joseph Fiszman. Richmond: Lawrence King. 


Talmadge Forces 
Gain Strength 


By William 


ATLANTA 
HE GHOST of Eugene Talmadge, 
local political observers say, 
belped nominate Lieutenant Gover- 
wor Marvin Griffin for the Gover- 
worship, put anti-Talmadge forces to 
fight and left liberals here in a state 
of confusion. A protégé of Governor 
Herman Talmadge, Griffin defeated 
eight other candidates in the Sep- 
tmber primary by polling 234,690 of 
the 648,690 votes cast and carrying 
most of Georgia’s 159 counties. He 
also netted 302 county-unit votes, to 
wll up one of the most impressive 
vietories since “Ol’ Gene” Talmadge, 
the present Governor’s father. M. E. 
Thompson, former Acting Governor 
and one-time school teacher, ran a 
poor second by polling only 162,007 
popular and 56 unit votes. 

Griffin had only to hammer at the 
theme of segregation in the public 
chools and promise to carry on the 
Talmadge program. So deep is the 
leeling on this issue in the minds of 
many white Georgians that they com- 
pletely ignored the $100-million farm 
disaster and the state’s “scorched 
earth” problem. But there are other 
implications, deep in the roots of 
Leorgia politics. 

First of all, the people really had 
no clear choice in picking a candi- 
date. All the contenders capitalized 
* segregation, with the exception of 
one, Mrs, Grace Wilkey Thomas, who 
declared she would “uphold the 
United States Constitution.” She 
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HERMAN TALMADGE 
WITH A_ VISITOR: 
PEOPLE HESITATE 
TO MAKE A CHANGE 


polled a little more than 6,000 votes. 

Besides Mrs. Thontas, Thompson 
was the only real anti-Talmadge can- 
didate in the race. Backed by ex-Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall, he tried to split 
the Talmadge-Griffin vote by a strong 
appeal to Negro voters but lost out 
when the Negroes split three ways, 
with a few going to Mrs. Thomas 
and a sizable number to Charles 
Gowen, who ran fourth. The figures 
show, however, that, even with the 
Gowen and Thomas vote, Thompson 
would have lost to Griffin. Thus, the 
anti-Talmadge forces, the liberal ele- 
ments and the Negroes are still pon- 
dering the question of what gave 
Griffin his victory. 

Some of them have failed to con- 
sider the well-organized political ma- 
chine headed by Herman Talmadge. 
In recent years, unlike his father, he 
has been gaining in _ popularity 
throughout the state; the strong 
urban bias against Eugene Talmadge 
does not exist today. Herman is not 


the classic type of racist politician 
who found it expedient to take a 
bold stand against Negroes and lib- 
eral whites. Instead, he has called for 
an educational program that benefits 
Negroes and whites, and the state’s 
annual educational budget is $109 
million. He has asked for equaliza- 
tion of salaries for all teachers and 
has called for an increase in teachers’ 
pay. During his administration, too, 
the state has been made attractive to 
business. He has pushed himself into 
the national spotlight by getting on 
television occasionally; when he re- 
turns to Georgia, people proudly call 
him the state’s “best public-relations 
representative.” 

Another fact is that Georgia has 
often suffered from bad government, 
but Herman Talmadge has been 
about the best Governor the state has 
had, so that many people hesitate to 
remove him. He is also a shrewd 
politician who can dramatize issues, 
operate quietly behind the scenes, 
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TALMADGE CONTINUED 

and recite portions of the United 
Constitution—especially to 
protect states’ rights. The dilemma is 
that many so-called luke-warm lib- 


States 


erals and progressives have fallen for 
this line. 

Some political leaders have looked 
to the Negro voter as a means of 
cracking the Talmadge machine. 
Eligible Negro voters in the state 
constitute a third of the total elector- 
ate, but this looks good only on 
paper. In many instances, like the re- 
cent election, Negroes have split at 


the polls; and, in other instances, 
some have been reluctant to vote be- 
cause of intimidation. Even more im- 
portant, in recent years Negroes have 
lost faith in the old leadership and 
have not readily accepted the young 
leaders who come on the scene. The 
problem of reorganizing the Negro 
vote in Georgia therefore is a big 
factor today and will continue to be 
one for some time to come. 

Another problem is getting a suit- 
able candidate to oppose the Tal- 
madge machine. Thompson, whom 


Negroes and whites have faith in, 
was buried politically September 8, 
This was his third bid for election, 
and he went down swinging with less 
support in each successive campaign, 
Political experts here see one dim 
hope for defeating Talmadge’s or. 
ganization in the future: They say 
that the Negroes and anti-Talmadge. 
ites must lay aside their inhibitions 
on racial issues and join forces be 
hind a single candidate with sufficient 
strength and prestige to win in 
Georgia. 


New Hampshire’s Nagging Problem 


Boston 

OVERNOR Hucu Grece of New 
Hampshire focused attention on 
New England racetvack issues recently 
when he deliberately accused news- 
papermen of unethically obtaining 
stories detrimental to track owners. 
He was especially concerned be- 
cause, as he admitted in a talk to 
managing editors of Associated Press 
newspapers in this area, the Granite 


State avoids income taxes on its 


residents only through taxing “sin” 
heavily—racetracks, liquor and to- 
bacco. 

His theme was that racetrack op- 
erators are no different from other 
businessmen. Racetrack affairs, the 
Governor argued, should be given no 
more attention by newsmen than 
other corporate affairs. The Gover- 
nor had barely completed his talk 
when his naiveté was challenged 
from every corner of the room. Fresh 
in everyone’s mind was the Provi- 
dence Journal-Bulletin’s exposé of 
pay-offs to newspapermen and the 





COMING 


Tue New Leaper this year will pro- 
vide extensive coverage of the Con- 
gressional elections. A nationwide 
pre-election roundup will appear 
in our issue of October 25, and a 
similar roundup after the election. 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 


questionable means by which tracks 
spread their influence among public 
officeholders. 

A Journal-Bulletin editor assailed 
the Governor’s remarks on all counts. 
He pointed out that tracks have a 
unique relation to city and state gov- 
ernments and that this relationship is 
commonly recognized in the special 
license and tax laws governing 
them. Without’ giving the source of 
his paper’s information, he insisted 
that it was the people’s right to know 
and the newspaper’s duty to inform 
them of racetrack-Government ties. 

The Governor had charged spe- 
cifically that confidential racetrack 
information given to a New Hamp- 
shire commission studying racetrack 
affairs had been leaked to the press 
by a commission member who was 
also a newspaperman. Since it was 
understood among newspapermen 
that the Journal-Bulletin did not ob- 
tain its facts from this source, the 
Governor’s specific charge was ig- 
nored. He had apparently obtained 
his information from his executive 
assistant, a former newsman, and be- 
fore the debate was over he admitted 
frankly that he had not had his facts 
straight. His apology was accepted 
graciously. 

The collision between the Governor 
and the newsman occurred at Lake 


Sunapee, New Hampshire, and was 
only sparingly reported throughout 
New England. Its significance, how 
ever, is in the interest displayed by 
almost every editor in racetrack ac 
tivities. 

While it is doubtful that this in 
terest will be translated immediately 
into a New England-wide crusade 
against track interests, the latter wil 
certainly bring pressure to bear 
wherever possible to forestall editorial 
action. One paper, when it followed 
up the Journal-Bulletin’s stories, t 
ceived a telephone call from substa- 
tial racing interests who admitted 
they were concerned lest a spark 
burst into flame and destroy thei 
profitable enterprises. 

Massachusetts track owners at 
especially wary. Bay State counties 
will vote in November on the legality 
of pari-mutuel gambling. If remaris 
like the recent one by a Massachusett 
racetrack manager—‘let’s not kid 
ourselves; this is strictly a gambling 
proposition” —get wide currency, the 
racetracks may have to spend mort 
generously from funds they have # 
aside to improve public relations. 

Public opinion, as racetrack bs 
terests are the first to recogni 
works in cycles. The tracks in New 
England have had things pretty much 
their own way for 20 years now. 
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BOHN 


$ usUAL, I entered the great, 
A ining Assembly Hall of the 
United Nations ahead of time. With 
afriend I sat for half an hour in 
the press-gallery—talking now and 
then, or just looking at the great hall 
and watching the delegates stroll in. 
The hall itself is so efficient, so mod- 
em, so well lighted, so adequately 
with 
hearing aids, that you naturally as- 


and conveniently equipped 
sume that the men and women who 
meet there will do their jobs efficiently 
and well. You see the names of the 
sixty countries marking the seats 
which the delegations will occupy. 
The great nations and the small ones 
are lined up according to the letters 
of the alphabet: Iceland—India, Can- 
ada—Costa Rica, and so on. It gives 
you the impression, not at all justi- 
fed, that power is evenly distributed. 

In one respect, the member nations 
have been treated rather evenly. All 
of them have been permitted to con- 
tribute to the staff which hustles 
about and does all the things that 
need doing. Among the policemen, 
ushers, doormen and others, there are 
al of the colors and contours of the 
human race. But I regret to report 
that distinctive costumes are grad- 
ually fading out. In the early days 
of the UN, there used to be quite a 
number of delegates from India and 
the Arab countries who wore the 
gorgeous flowing robes of the Orient. 
Mt this first session of the ninth 
Assembly, there were a few lovely 
Indian ladies in shining silk and a 
couple of Indonesians in black fur 
hats. But that was about all. Un- 
dramatic and unspectacular clothes 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Day at the 
General Assembly 


like those we wear are conquering 
the world. If folks would learn to 
think alike rather than to dress alike, 
it would be more to the point. 

Mme. Pandit, in laying down the 
Presidency, expressed with great elo- 
quence a note of hope. At the moment, 
there is no open war; many nations 
are united in fighting our common 
enemies, hunger and disease: what 
the UN has done has given mankind 
renewed optimism. As _ the lady 
from India was thrilling the audience 
with her deep contralto, I could 
from the 


shining white pate of Mr. Vishinsky, 


hardly remove my gaze 
which gleamed like a malign star to 
my left. 

These opening sessions of the var- 
ious assemblies have generally been 
short and merely formal. The two 
Presidents, the one retiring and the 
other being inaugurated, have said 
the appropriate words. A few com- 
mittees have been named and a few 
announcements made. Then everyone 
has gone out for a drink and all has 
been well. 

But this year it was different. At 
the end of her address, Mme. Pandit 
announced quietly: “I recognize Mr. 
Vishinsky, of the Soviet delegation.” 
Shaking both his fist and his old 
white head, the Kremlin’s represen- 
work. Berlin and 
Geneva had been great victories for 
peace. By putting an end to the Indo- 
China war, the leaders of the Chinese 
People’s Republic had shown their 
power, their skill and their will to 
peace. It was an outrage: 600 million 
human beings were represented here 


by a handful of bankrupts. The dele- 


tative went to 


gation of the USSR proposed that the 
Chinese People’s Republic be at once 
admitted to the UN. 

Then the head of our delegation, 
Senator Lodge, moved that the As- 
sembly decide not to exclude the rep- 
resentatives of the Republic of China 
during the current year or to seat 
the delegates of the so-called People’s 
Republic of China. Then followed a 
series of arguments. 

Vishinsky was supported by Po- 
land, Burma, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. Backing Lodge were dele- 
gates from the United Kingdom and 
Australia, as well as Dr. Yeh, the 
head of the present Chinese delega- 
tion. Dr. Yeh called the Chinese 
Communist Government a puppet re- 
gime forced upon the people by vio- 
lence. Fifteen million people, he said, 
have been liquidated. The man from 
Australia argued that a code has been 
laid down by the UN and the plain 
fact is that the Chinese Communists 
have not lived up to this code. They 
are always fighting somewhere. If 
they wish to be received, the way is 
open. Let them prove their devotion 
to peace. 

Finally the vote was taken on the 
U.S. proposal. The result was: 43 
yes, 11 no, 6 abstentions. So the 
matter is postponed for the present. 
This does not mean that the problem 
is settled. The arguments on both 
sides are too solid and impressive. 
Vishinsky and Lodge could argue for 
days without ever meeting. They 
start from different bases. The Rus- 
sian says: The Communists actually 
rule China; the UN must be made 
up of real powers; therefore, the 
Communists are the only ones who 
have the right to speak for China. 
The Americans and British say: The 
UN has been organized to promote 
peace; the present Chinese govern- 
ment is not peaceful; the fights it has 
started have cost us dear in blood and 
money; we cannot admit them until 
they have shown a disposition to 
help in our efforts toward peace. 

It is obvious that this debate can 
go on forever. Each contestant is 
right according to his own logic. 
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Report from Japan 


SOCIALIST SPLIT WIDENS |T 


Tokyo 
HE RECENT visit here by seven 
pect of the British Labor- 
party delegation returning from a 
tour of Russia and Red China— 
Clement Attlee went direct to Austra- 
lia from Hong Kong—only served to 
widen the rift between this country’s 
Left and Right Socialists. 
Originally, the visit was sponsored 
by the Left Since the 
Geneva Conference, their program of 


Socialists. 


neutralism, disarmament and “peace- 
ful coexistence” has been gaining 
support. It was felt that an endorse- 
ment of these policies by the British 
Laborites, particularly left-wing lead- 
er Aneurin Bevan, would boost the 
Left Socialists’ popularity and help 
secure their new gains. The Right 
Socialists, fearing this, became co- 
sponsors of the British trip, and 
each side tried to outdo the other 
in gaining the visitors’ favor. 

Officially, it was announced that 
the British had been asked to stop 
off in Japan to pave the way for 
unity between the warring Socialist 
groups. And, once they arrived, the 
Laborites did give both sides equal 
attention. They conferred privately 
with Left and Right leaders, appeared 
at a reception for all Socialist and 
labor leaders, and then held a joint 
conference to discuss the problems of 
unity. Since the British delegates 
were not specialists on Japanese 
problems, their advice was general 
and even somewhat vague. Neverthe- 
less, each side interpreted their words 
as an expression of approval for its 
own viewpoint. 

As it happened, the British seemed 
to find the Left too unrealistic and 
the Right too confused. In explain- 
ing the Right Socialists’ defense 
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By Takeo Naoi 


policy to the Laborites, for example. 
a party spokesman said: “We are not 
for rearmament, as the Left alleges, 
but before the party split we ac- 
knowledged that a police force of 
75,000 was necessary to keep order. 
Even now we feel it is necessary to 
resist indirect aggression, though, 
like the Left, we oppose sending 
troops abroad.” 

At this point, Morgan Phillips, 
Secretary of the Labor party, inter- 
rupted and asked whether the Right 
Socialists favored a new Locarno 
Pact based on the Japanese-Amer- 
ican security treaty. The spokesman 
replied that his party opposed the 
security treaty but felt that some 
collective-security measure was neces- 
sary. “If this is your feeling.” asked 
Phillips, pressing for some sort of 
clear position, “with whom are you 
going to conclude the pact?” The 
Right Socialist, unable to answer 
directly, started insisting that his 
party opposed the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and the South- 
east Asian Treaty Organization. This 
prompted Edith Summerskill to com- 
ment that the Left and Right ought 
to establish a clear foreign policy. 

Thus, the visit fell short of expec- 
tations for both Socialist groups. 
Each had hoped that the Laborites 
would strengthen its own stand and 
raise Socialist stock in general—par- 
ticularly since the Yoshida Govern- 
ment is finding it difficult to main- 
tain its balance—but this did not 
happen. The British were primarily 
concerned with bringing about So- 
cialist unity, but they were so per- 
plexed by the confusion in both 
parties that they could not accomplish 
anything here, either. 

Now the Left Socialists are less 


inclined to work for unity. Thre 
weeks before the Laborites’ yisi 
they ended the top-level unity tak 
that had been going on for months 
These had been motivated by the cor. 
ruption scandals that seemed abou 
to topple the Conservatives and }y 
the prospect of a Socialist govem- 
ment. When it became evident tha 
Yoshida would succeed in maintain 
ing his position, Socialist dreans 
faded. 

A few days before the joint tals 
broke down, a Left Socialist spokes 
man published a long list of difie. 
ences between the two factions ani 
said: “Since the Geneva Conferener 
world developments have borne ot 
the Left Socialist, party’s policies. 
We expect the Right Socialists 
change their views and come over! 
our side.” On October 20, 1952! 
wrote in THE New Leaner: “[% 
cialist] unity will only come abot 
when the Right Socialists surrende! 
completely on [the rearmament] 
sue.” Now the Left has become # 
confident that it demands complet 
surrender on all issues. Its statemet 
calls for the withdrawal of US 
troops and military installations fos 
Japan, dissolution of the county’ 
self-defense corps, a non-aggresi™ 
pact with China, and expansion © 
trade with China. 

The Right is not likely to wall 
these ideas. But it is also unl 
that its confused, vague position ¥ 
be able to stand against the clear 
albeit unrealistic, policy of the Le 
Miss Summerskill was right when ™ 
said that Japanese Socialists ™ 
establish a sound foreign P! 
This is the weakest point of 
parties and a major reason why 
country cannot rely on them. 
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A victory for Malenkov, a defeat for Khrushchev 


The Strange Death 
of Mikhail Ryumin 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


HE JULY 23 announcement of 
. shooting of Mikhail D. 
Ryumin, Soviet Deputy Minister of 
State Security in the last months of 
Salin’s life, produced considerable 
perplexity. The Ryumin affair was 
linked in the general consciousness 
wih the famous “Jewish doctors’ 
plot,” and his shooting at this time 
vems inconsistent. The entire West- 
em press seems to agree that Ryumin 
was made a scapegoat, but no one 
has explained why this “goat” had to 
be shot when Ignatyev, his chief at 
the time of the “doctors’ plot.” had 
already been rehabilitated and Beria, 
the principal exposer of the false 
plot, had already been liquidated. 

It is wrong, I think, to regard 
the Ryumin affair as merely the re- 
verse side of the “doctors’ plot.” 
The situation is much more compli- 
cated. In fact, Ryumin was not shot 
because he directed the investigation 
in the “plot.” We are forced to this 
conclusion by the official announce- 
ment of Ryumin’s execution. 

Strangely enough, none of the 
commentators on the Ryumin affair 
bothered to decipher the juridical 
formulation of the charge which 
formed the basis of Ryumin’s death 
*entence. They all repeated the phrase 
Sout “a crime covered by Article 
58, Point 7 of the Criminal Code of 
; Russian Soviet Federative So- 
Calist Republic,” but no one ex- 
amined the actual contents of Point 
. The exact wording is as follows: 
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“Undermining of state industry, 
transport, trade, currency or credit, 
as well as cooperatives, carried out 
for counter-revolutionary purposes 
by means of the appropriate use of 
state institutions and enterprises or 
obstruction of their normal activity, 
as well as the use of state institu- 
tions and enterprises or obstruction 
of their activity carried out in the 
interests of the former owners or of 
affected capitalist organizations, in- 
curs the measures of social defense 
indicated in Article 58, Point 2 of 
the present Code.” 

Article 58, Point 7 obviously has 
no connection with Ryumin’s activi- 
ties regarding the Jewish doctors, 
and it is clearly impossible to con- 
nect Ryumin’s part in staging the 
doctors’ plot with this article. Other 
regulations could easily have been 
found in the Criminal Code to cover 
the doctors’ plot—for example, Point 
10 in the same Article 58, which 
speaks of “exploitation of the re- 
ligious or national prejudices of the 
masses.” If Ryumin was condemned 
under Point 7, we must assume that 
his principal sin involved “under- 
mining” of the country’s economic 
life or “obstruction of the normal 
activity” of state industry, trade, co- 
operatives, etc. 

This conclusion is not contradicted 
by the fact that the same official an- 
nouncement mentions Ryumin’s ac- 
tivity in connection with the arrest 
of “prominent medical figures.” On 


the contrary. The announcement de- 
clares that Ryumin, “acting as a 
concealed enemy of the Soviet state, 
for careerist and adventurist pur- 
poses, entered upon the falsification 
of investigative material, on the basis 
of which provocational cases were set 
up and Soviet citizens, including 
prominent medical figures, were un- 
justifiably arrested.” In other words, 
Ryumin was accused of trying to 
frame not only the case of the “prom- 
inent medical figures” but a whole 
series of other “provocational cases.” 

By themselves, the actions of the 
investigative organs in “employing 
methods of investigation prohibited 
by Soviet law” (also mentioned in 
the announcement of Ryumin’s ex- 
ecution) are a very secondary sort 
of crime from the Soviet point of 
view; they are punishable by up to 
five years’ “deprivation of freedom” 
(Article 115 of the Criminal Code). 
In the detailed indictment presented 
in court, Article 115 undoubtedly 
had its place, of course, and it was 
under this article that Ryumin was 
accused of actions connected with the 
“unjustifiable arrest” of “prominent 
medical figures.” But the role of this 
charge was so slight, and the pun- 
ishment meted out to Ryumin under 
Article 115 was so completely lost 
in the general mass of punishment 
which descended on him, that it was 
not deemed necessary to mention it 
in the official announcement. 

Just as, in the official announce- 
ment, the arrest of the “prominent 
medical figures” is mentioned only 
in passing, so in Ryumin’s trial the 
doctors’ plot was undoubtedly treat- 
ed as secondary. Main attention in 
the trial was obviously concentrated 
on Ryumin’s attempt to set up other 
“provocational cases” —namely, those 
cases which made it possible to cite 
him for “undermining” the normal 
activity of Soviet economic organs. 
It was for these cases that Ryumin 
was sentenced to death. 

Just what were these cases? To 
answer this question, we must turn 
to events in the months preceding 
Stalin’s death. 
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The official announcement on the 
discovery of the doctors’ plot, pub- 
lished in Moscow on January 13, 
1953, was the signal for the opening 
of a large-scale campaign against 
foreign and domestic enemies of the 
Soviet regime. The main enemy was 
declared to be the United States, 
which allegedly stood behind the 
white 


doctors (“murderers in 


robes”), but the press devoted par- 
ticular attention to exposing “loaf- 
ers.” i.e., those responsible represen- 
tatives of the dictatorship who 
permitted “enemy agents” to make 
their way into various Soviet institu- 
tions to carry on subversive work. 

It was obvious at that time that a 
vast new purge, like the “Yezhovsh- 
china” of the 1930s, was beginning. 
A re-reading of the newspapers pub- 
lished in those months, and their 
comparison with the newspapers of 
1937, 
of March 3 at a plenum of the Party 


when Stalin’s famous speech 


Central Committee served as a signal 
for launching of the purge. only con- 
firms our original impression. There 
is no question of it: The last months 
of Stalin’s life marked the _ begin- 
ning of a new. brutal purge. com- 
plete with mass arrests. deportations, 
executions and show trials, prepara- 
tions for which were being made at 
a feverish pace. 

At the top of the list. of course. 
stood the “doctors’ plot.” but that 
was obviously needed primarily in 
order to “create an atmosphere.” 
The chief target of the purge was 
to be the leaders of economic organ- 
izations—“‘industry, transport, trade 

as well as cooperatives.” Close 
study of the Soviet press and ex- 
amination of the “accusations” then 
appearing in various Soviet organs 
makes even clearer the direction in 
which the organizers of this cam- 
paign aimed their first blows. As 
early as April 18, 1953. I wrote in 
the Russian-language paper Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo: 

“Somewhat cautiously, but in a 
clearly methodical fashion, the Sov- 
iet press edged toward the economic 


ministries: the trade and cooper- 
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ative organs, transport machine- 
building, the oil industry, the Min- 
istry of Supply, the Ministry of 
Non-Ferrous Metals, etc. . The 
direction of the purge’s first blow 
was quite plain: It struck at the eco- 
nomic ministries; in particular, it 
moved toward Tevosyan and Maly- 
shev, who at that time held the posts 
of Stalin’s deputies in the Council of 
Ministers, controlling the work of 
the economic ministries.” 

It should be clear now just which 
“unjustifiable arrests” Ryumin car- 
ried out, other than the arrest of the 
doctors. and just which “provoca- 
tional cases” he tried to set up just 
before Stalin’s death put an end to 
the game. When I made the above 
comments last year. I could not know. 
of course. how the charge against 
Ryumin would be formulated, but we 
can now compare that analysis with 
the text of Article 58, Point 7. under 
which Ryumin was sentenced. We 
will then understand that Ryumin 
has now been executed because the 
arrests of Communist economic man- 
agers which he carried out resulted 
in “undermining of state industry, 
transport, trade as well as co- 


operatives” and “obstructed their 
normal activity.” 

The announcement of Ryumin’s 
execution also throws further light 
on the Beria 


arrested on 


case. Ryumin was 


Beria’s orders, and 
Pravda, commenting on the arrest 
in an editorial on April 6, 1953, 
described Ryumin’s activities as an 
attempt “to inflame in Soviet so- 
ciety, which is welded together by 
moral-political unity and by the 
ideas of proletarian internationalism. 
feelings of national enmity which 
socialist 


are profoundly alien to 


ideology.” Pravda, of course. was 
setting forth the views of Beria. who 
then headed the dictatorship’s police 
apparatus. It was Beria who gave 
first place in the Ryumin case to the 
inflaming of “feelings of national 
enmity”: it was Beria who made the 
“Jewish doctors’ plot” the central 
point in the accusation. 


Even then. not all within the re- 


gime’s “collective leadership” were yy 
agreement, as was revealed jn the 
press after Beria’s arrest. In an edj. 


torial on the Beria case, appearing 


in Pravda and Izvestia for July 10, 
1953. there was the following pas. 
sage: 

“Being obliged to carry out direct 
instructions of the Party Central 
Committee and the Soviet Gover. 
ment on strengthening Soviet legality 
and liquidating certain instances of 
illegality and arbitrariness, Beria de. 
liberately blocked the carrying out 
of those instructions and, in a num- 
ber of cases, tried to distort them,” 

This editorial was a summary of 
the publishable portions of the long 
Malenkov made 


against Beria at the Central Com. 


indictment which 
mittee plenum held between June 24 
(the date of Beria’s arrest) and July 
10 (when the arrest was announced). 
In this indictment. Malenkov asserted 
that the old characterization of Ryu- 
min’s activities—given in the April 
6 Pravda—was a “distortion” of the 
meaning of the “direct instructions 
of the Party Central Committee and 
the Soviet Government.” The present 
explanation of Ryumin’s execution. 
of course, reflects the views of the 
present Malenkov-controlled majority 
of “the Party Central Committee and 
the Soviet Government.” 

In other words, the difference be 
tween these two formulations—that 
of the April 6, 1953 Pravda stres 
ing the doctors’ plot and that of the 
July 23, 1954 announcement stres 
ing economic disruption—reflects the 
difference in approach to the Ryumi 
case which divided Beria, on the one 
hand, from Malenkov. on the other. 
Of course. Beria and Malenkov had 
other vital disagreements on some 
extremely important questions of 
policy. But so many different inter 
ests were involved in the Ryumin 
case that it played a great role i 
the struggle between them. 

Basically, what was involved wé 
a difference in attitude toward the 
whole complex of elements in Stalin 
policy which led him in Januar) 
1953 to attempt to carry out another 
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great purge. This attempt was 
checked by a bloc comprising two 
main forces—those standing behind 
Malenkov and those standing behind 
Reria. (After the execution of Ryu- 
min, who was merely the executor of 
Stalin’s will, it can be taken as con- 
dusively established that Malenkov 
was an opponent of the “second 
Yezhovshchina.”’ ) 

But although they were allies in 
the struggle against the purge itself, 
Beria and Malenkov by no means 
agreed in their attitude toward the 
various elements in Stalin’s policy 
which formed the basis of that purge. 
Stalin’s policy had two main mo- 
tivations. The first was anti-Semitic 
and anti-American, dictated above all 
by considerations of foreign policy; 
its tone was set by the announce- 
ment of January 13, 1953 on the dis- 
covery of the “doctors’ plot.” The 
scond motivation was a campaign 
against the Communist economic 
managers, dictated by considerations 
of domestic policy and reflecting the 
struggle between the Party apparatus 
and the apparatus of the economic 
organs. Beria led the struggle against 
the first aspect of the purge. and 
thus he accused Ryumin in the mat- 
ter of the doctors’ plot. Malenkov 
opposed the second of Stalin’s objec- 
lives, ie., the campaign against the 
economic managers. and it was for 
Ryumin’s attempt to crush the latter 
that Malenkov has now had him shot. 

As so often happens. Beria and 
Malenkov, 
against Stalin’s purge. had a sharp 
falling-out as soon as they had won 
their battle. Among the reasons for 
this split was the question of just 
which of the elements in Stalin’s 
policy should be eliminated. The 
Pravda editorial of April 6. 1953 
shows that Beria tried to combat the 
anti-Semitic and the indissolubly re- 
lated anti-American aspect of the 
purge. When Malenkov played down 


the doctors’ 


allies in the struggle 


plot in the explanation 
of Ryumin’s execution, he showed 
that he had no intention of com- 
ating either the anti-Semitic or the 
anti-American motif. 
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If the regime had spoken in its 
execution announcement of the in- 
flaming of “feelings of national en- 
mity,” this would have attested to 
its decision to wage war against anti- 
Semitism. By excluding this point 
and thus repudiating Beria, the re- 
gime is now in a position to play this 
card whenever it considers it expedi- 
ent. 

Nor does the regime have any in- 
tention of abandoning anti-American 
agitation. Only for a very short time 
did anti-American themes disappear 
from the Soviet press—during the 
months when Beria headed the uni- 
fied MVD. Today, 


material is perhaps not as clumsy or 


anti-American 


crude in Soviet propaganda as in the 
last period of Stalin’s life. but it is 
politically just as sharp. 

From this point of view, the an- 
nouncement of Ryumin’s execution 
confirms the analysis that Malenkov 
fought against Stalin’s purge exclu- 
sively because its organizers in Stal- 
in’s personal secretariat were aiming 
at the economic managers and had 
already begun to strike blows against 
leading representatives of this group 
in Malenkov’s 


roundings. The foreign-policy mo- 


most intimate sur- 
tivations of the purge were by no 
means unacceptable in principle to 
Malenkov: he did not combat them 
and does not wish to combat them 
today. He was and remains a de- 
termined foe of America. The ex- 
ploitation of these themes is for him 
purely a question of expediency. 

But the struggle against Beria was 
only one aspect of the Ryumin case. 
The fact that Ryumin was not tried 
until 15 after his 
shows that he had not only enemies 


months arrest 
who sought to send him to his death 
but also extremely influential de- 
fenders. 

Who were these defenders? Our 
information about Ryumin himself is 
very scanty. His name is not to be 
found in the lists of prominent fig- 
ures of the MVD-MGB or in the lists 
of responsible workers in the Party 
apparatus. (These lists can be com- 
piled with a fair degree of complete- 


ness from the lists of persons re- 
ceiving various decorations.) Two 
conclusions should be drawn from 
this: that he was a comparatively 
young man and that he worked in 
the most secret recesses of the Stal- 
inist apparatus, i.e., most likely in 
Stalin’s personal secretariat. 

This conclusion is confirmed by 
two items regarding Ryumin’s past 
which I have recently encountered. 
The first is a statement by Erich 
Wollenberg, once a prominent Ger- 
man Communist who also held high 
posts in the Soviet Army before flee- 
ing Russia twenty years ago. In the 
April 15, 1953 issue of the small 
bulletin, Die aktuelle Reportage. pub- 
lished in Frankfurt, Wollenberg re- 
ported that Ryumin played some sort 
of behind-the-scenes role in organ- 
izing the great trials of the first 
“VYezhovshchina” (1936-38). The sec- 
ond item, even more interesting. is 
by Y. Chernomorsky, Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Ulm newspaper 
Ukrainskiye Vesti, who wrote on 
August 1, 1954 that Ryumin. before 
being appointed in 1952 to the post 
of Deputy Minister of State Security. 
headed the state-security section in 
Stalin’s personal secretariat. 

It has not yet been possible to 
check these items precisely. But one 
basic fact emerges from all these ac- 
counts, namely, that Ryumin could 
rise from his former obscurity to the 
responsible post of Deputy Minister 
of State Security only through the 
back door of Stalin’s personal secre- 
tariat. 

If this is true, especially if Ryumin 
was really chief of the state-security 
section in Stalin’s secretariat and 
therefore a confidant of the famous 
Alexander Poskrebyshev, then it is 
quite possible that the real organizer 
of Stalin’s purge was Ryumin and 
not Ignatyev, who was then Minister 
of State Security and Ryumin’s nomi- 
nal chief. In_ that 
might have been merely a “cover” 


case, Ignatyev 
and the real director of the purge 
might have been Ryumin—acting 
under the general behind-the-scenes 
supervision of Poskrebyshev and, of 
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course, of Stalin himself. In that case, 
Ryumin was by no means a “scape- 
goat” who paid for someone else’s 
crimes but the real criminal of top 
rank, second in importance in the 
whole “second Yezhovshchina” only 
to Poskrebyshev. 

Two more factors should be noted: 
First of all, the trial of Ryumin last- 
ed from July 2 to 7, i.e., six days; 
second, the trial took place very soon 
after the special plenum of the Party 
Central Committee which met in 
June of this year. This was no acci- 
dent. In other words, before Ryumin 
was turned over to a military col- 
legium for trial, his case was con- 
sidered and decided by the Central 
Committee plenum. If Beria, with all 
his power at that time, could arrest 
Ryumin only after receiving “direct 
instructions of the Party Central 
Committee and the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” then such “direct instructions” 
were all the more necessary to turn 
him over for trial. 

There is no doubt that Malenkov 
obtained the execution of Ryumin at 
the June plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee and that he was supported by 
all those whom, a year and a half 
before, Ryumin had planned to run 
through the meat-grinder of the “sec- 
ond Yezhovshchina,” i.e., primarily 
the economic managers. who consti- 
tute the second largest group in the 
present Central Committee. There is 
doubt that defenders of 
Ryumin at this plenum could only 
have come from the ranks of repre- 
sentatives of the Party apparatus, on 
which the organizer of the purge, 
Poskrebyshev, had based his position. 
(A purge of the economic organs 
would necessarily have benefited this 
apparatus, which was what Poskreby- 
shev wanted.) 

Nevertheless, since the Party bu- 
reaucracy in the Central Committee 
constitutes a tremendous majority. 
the decision to remand Ryumin for 
trial must have been approved by a 
substantial part of the Party bu- 
reaucracy. The memory of the first 
“Yezhovshchina” is still too vivid 


also no 


even in these circles. 
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In the light of the prior decision 
by the plenum, the fact that the trial 
took six days is especially interest- 
ing. No report of the trial has ap- 
peared in the press, and, of course, 
none will appear. But there is no 
doubt that, at the top levels of the 
Party and Government bureaucracy, 
the details which emerged at the 
Ryumin trial will become widely 
known. Possibly representatives of 
this bureaucracy attended the trial. 
The trial was so long because many 
of Ryumin’s victims were questioned 
—people who had been subjected to 
“unjustifiable arrest” and had barely 
missed appearing as defendants in 
“provocational cases.” 

The intent of the organizers of this 
trial (i.e., in the final analysis, Mal- 
himself) 
Malenkov, of course, does not want 
to tell the general public the truth 
about the “second Yezhovshchina,” 


enkov is perfectly clear. 


from which the “Party and Govern- 
ment” were saved by Stalin’s death 
at the convenient moment: but he 
wants the leaders of the regime to 
know all about it and to realize who 
aided this “second Yezhovshchina” 
and who combated it. 

There is no doubt that the trial 
of Ryumin was a show trial aimed 
at the top levels of the Soviet regime. 
in order that they should clearly re- 
alize the danger which they had 
escaped. 

But who could have been Ryumin’s 
defender? One fact is most illumi- 
nating: The June special plenum of 
the Central Committee—the session 
which remanded Ryumin to trial— 
was the only one of the post-Stalin 
plenums in which Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, First Secretary of the Commu- 
nist party, was not mentioned in the 
official report. Previous plenums in 
September 1953 and February 1954 
were almost dominated by Khrush- 
chev—his theses, his 
decisions, his stern criticisms of the 
representatives of the Government 
apparatus. This Khrushchev 
played a very small role. This may 
not have been due to the Ryumin 
affair: more likely, Khrushchev’s ag- 


reports, his 


time. 


ricultural policies (and their results) 
were involved. But it is quite likely 
that Malenkov took advantage of the 
agricultural issue to press the Ryy. 
min case. 


If anyone in the present Party 


leadership might have supported 
Stalin’s purge, it would be Khrush. 
chev. During the 1949-53 period, as 
a Secretary of the Central Commit. 
tee. he launched a struggle agains 
Beria on the agricultural question. 
After Stalin’s death, he became the 
protector of Ignatyev. who had heen 
deposed as a Central Committee Sec. 
retary when Ryumin was arrested, 
It was Khrushchev who, after Beria’s 
fall, gave Ignatyev the safe berth of 
Party Secretary in Bashkir Province. 

The ties between Khrushchev and 
Malenkov are old and _ comple: 
Malenkov greatly helped Khrushcher 
in the first stages of his Party ca 
reer, in the late 1920s and 193bs, 
and he saved Khrushchev from me 
jor misfortunes during the war. But 
a shadow seems to have fallen acrox 
their relations after 1949, and Malen- 
kov’s criticisms of Khrushchev’s pol 
icy in his report to the Nineteenth 
Party Congress showed that, in the 
fight between Beria and Khrusheher, 
Malenkov was rather inclined towari 
Beria. 

Since Stalin’s purge was directed 
largely at Beria, Khrushchev was uw 
doubtedly among the supporters 
Poskrebyshev, and, since that time 
his relations with Malenkov mu 
have worsened. They joined forts 
in the post-Stalin fight against Bens 
but they did not become real allies 
If the two of them recently took 
vacation together in the Caucasus. i 
was obviously because each of thes 
feared to leave the other in Mose 
outside his surveillance. 

Available evidence suggests that 
the execution of Ryumin, while # 
strengthened Malenkov’s 
weakened Khrushchev’s. It should be 
noted that Malenkov in the course“ 
a year has crushed both the op 
nents of Stalin’s aggressive foreig 
policy and the foes of the econom 
managers. His is a subtle game. 


positiot 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Polish Emigre 
Views Russia 


CHAMBERLIN 


HEN THE Turks took Con- 
WW stentinople 500 years ago. 
one of the favorable results was a 
fight to the West of learned Greeks. 
The fall of the long-decadent Byzan- 
tine Empire contributed to the flow- 
ering of the classics and humanities 
in Italy and other European coun- 
tries. 

Our own age has witnessed a sim- 
ilar development. Totalitarianism, in 
is Communist, Nazi and _ lesser 
forms, has driven from their native 
countries large numbers of intellect- 
uals. who have enriched the lives of 
the free countries where they found 
new homes. The million or more 
human beings who “chose freedom,” 
rather than live under Communist 
tule after the Bolshevik Revolution, 
represent one of the most highly 
educated groups in the world. 

The same holds true for the po- 
litical exiles from the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries behind the Iron Cur- 
lain. An excellent representative of 
these people is Professor Waclaw 
Lednicki, one of the greatest living 
authorities on Russian and Polish 
literature, now Professor of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the 
University of California. 

Professor Lednicki has just pub- 
lished a new work, contrasting Rus- 
sian absolutism and the Western 
ideal of individual freedom, as illus- 
rated in the writings and personal 
experiences of such outstanding lit- 
rary figures as Mickiewicz, Pushkin, 
Chaadaey, Dostoyevsky and Blok 
(Russia, Poland and the West, Roy 
Publishers. $5.00). The author has 
omitted the historical and political 
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aspects of Soviet-Polish relations, 
concentrating his attention on the 
ideas of these and other prominent 
Polish and Russian intellectuals. But 
his scholarship is so profound that 
no one can read his book without 
learning a great deal about the cul- 
tural atmosphere in Russia and Po- 
land in the nineteenth century. 

The work suggests many historical 
parallels. One likes to remember the 
Decembrists, the aristocratic rebels 
of 1825, as they were depicted in 
Pushkin’s poem which ends with the 
beautiful lines: 

“The heavy hanging chains shall 

fall, 

The walls shall crumble at the 

word, 

And freedom greet you with the 

light 

And brothers give you back the 

sword.” 

But the truth was more human 
and less idealistic. The autocracy was 
not only physically but morally too 
strong for the 
“repented.” confessed and informed 
on each other just as the veteran 
Communists who had defied the 
Tsar’s police crumbled in the fash- 
ion depicted so vividly by Koestler 
in Darkness at Noon. Professor Led- 
nicki lets his historical and literary 
research speak for itself, as a rule; 
perhaps his most significant personal 
comment is the following: 

“Particularly important, in my 
opinion, is the undeniable fact that, 
during her thousand years of life, 
Russia never succeeded in establish- 
ing any institution which was able 
to defend the righte of the individ- 


Decembrists. who 


ual or of the community against the 
overwhelming power of autocracy.” 
. 7 7 

It is one of the pleasing un-to- 
talitarian features of THE New LeEap- 
ER that its contributors are free to 
disagree among themselves. I would 
like to enter a brief dissenting opin- 
ion, based on my recent visit to West 
Germany and West Berlin, on the 
article “Why Germans Go East,” by 
Paul Wohl, in THe New Leaver of 
September 13. 

An_ unsophisticated 
familiar with postwar 
could easily get the impression from 
this article that East Germany is the 
magnet for people in West Germany, 
rather than the other way around. 
Three indisputable facts, not men- 
tioned by Mr. Wohl but extremely 
important, should dispose of this pro- 
foundly misleading impression. 

First. during the nine years since 
the end of the war, not counting the 
many millions of Germans forcibly 
expelled in 1945, almost two million 
former inhabitants of the Soviet 
Zone have fled to the West. As 
against this flood of people running 
away from Communism (and, despite 
minor alleviations in the Soviet Zone, 
300 fugitives were reaching West 
Berlin every day last summer), there 
is the merest trickle in the opposite 
direction. 

Second, while there is no unem- 
ployment in the Soviet Zone (any 
more than there is in Sing Sing), 
virtually none of the 190,000 regis- 
tered unemployed in West Berlin ever 
go to the East Sector of Berlin to 
ask for a job. 

Third, the political parties in the 
Federal Republic, as well as the 
Western powers, have consistently 
pressed for free elections in the Sov- 
iet Zone, and the Soviet Government 
has just as consistently refused. 

There are so many discouraging 
developments in international affairs 
that it seems pointless to thicken the 
gloom by crediting Communism in 
Germany with a magnetism which, 
for the vast majority of Germans, 
it clearly does not possess. 


reader, un- 
Germany, 





EDITORIAL 


The Watkins Report 


ENATOR McCartuy does not dominate the United 
S States; he does not dominate the Republican party; 
he does not even dominate the conservative wing of the 
GOP. This is the most important conclusion to be drawn 
from the unanimous report of the Select Senate Com- 
mittee to Study Charges of Censure, headed by Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins (R.-Utah). It now appears probable 
that the special Senate session to convene on November 
8 will adopt the Watkins report by an overwhelming and 
non-partisan vote; indeed, McCarthy may not be able to 
muster twenty votes in his behalf. 

The Senate vote, like the Watkins report, will give 
badly-needed assurance to the friends of American 
democracy abroad of the basic health of constitutional 
government in the United States. The committee of three 
conservative Republicans and three conservative Demo- 
crats was unanimously critical of McCarthy’s behavior in 
all five areas which it examined. and, after giving him 
the benefit of all reasonable doubt. recommended formal 
censure on two counts. The first of these counts, dealing 
with McCarthy’s defiance of a Senate committee which 
was attempting to investigate his finances, opens the way 
for a re-examination of those finances in which Mc- 
Carthy will be compelled to testify. In recommending 
censure of McCarthy’s treatment of General Zwicker, the 
committee in effect was seriously questioning his behavior 
toward many, many other witnesses, civilian as well as 
military. 

Even if the Republicans win the election and McCarthy 
retains his committee chairmanship, the Senate censure 
vote will represent an implied threat, which will act as 
an effective curb on his antics in the future. For, while a 
small and influential band of die-hards will continue to 
regard any disapproval of McCarthy’s behavior as the 
work of Communists, it will be hard to convince fair- 
minded Americans that Arthur V. Watkins, John Stennis 
and the other members of the committee—not to mention 
a majority of the Senate—are the dupes of subversive 
elements. 

Perhaps equal in importance to the Watkins report is 
the manner in which the committee reached its conclu- 
sions. Its hearings were swift, orderly, non-partisan and 
eminently fair. The air of boredom which emanated 
from the proceedings—as contrasted with the “excite- 
ment” of the Mundt telecast last spring—testified to the 
sober, mature, judicial character of the inquiry. One 


could only wish that somehow, six or seven years ago, 
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the investigation of Communist activities had been en. 
trusted to a committee of this sort: how much bitterness. 
confusion and partisan strife might have been avoided! 
The sapping effect which confusion over U.S. Commu. 
nists has had on sober consideration of the anti-Commu- 
nist struggle abroad was caused primarily by the absence 
of such a committee of judicious men using judicial pro- 
cedures. It is not too late, in our opinion, to entrust the 
remaining investigations of Communist activity to a 
single joint committee of this character; and certainly, 
when the Senate, either at the special session in Novem- 
ber or at the regular session in January, acts to reform 
investigative procedures, the behavior of the Watkins 
Committee can serve as a model. 

To be sure, neither the Watkins report nor the coming 
Senate censure vote closes the McCarthy issue. The most 
provocative part of the Watkins report is the section 
enumerating the 33 categories of charges which the 
committee was unable to consider for one reason or an- 
other. While the committee did deal with the major 
counts appropriate to Senate self-discipline, the political 
essence of McCarthyism is contained in the 33 unexplored 
charges. It is here that one must look for an understand: 
ing of McCarthy’s methods, his relation to Communism, 
his offensive against liberalism, his reactions to criti- 
cism. Most of the 33 items are not legal issues, but they 
are all moral and political issues, and one can be sure 
they will be pressed further, if not by the Republican 
leadership or the Senate as a whole, then by individuals 
and the press. 

Although McCarthy has not been politically destroyed 
—he will not be until he leaves the Senate—the Watkins 
report is a memorable climax. McCarthy’s followers wil 
say it is a climax to “22 years of treason”; miost Ameri 
cans (as well as Europeans and Asians) will regard it # 
a climax to four years of dangerous demagoguery. The 
Watkins Committee was the stone wall of decency ané 
fair play which stopped one of the most reckless politica 
drivers in our history. And it is altogether fitting thet 
that wall was hewn out of New England granite. for 
neither the report nor the hearings would have been po 
sible were it not for the bed-rock moral stamina of the 
junior Senator from Vermont, Ralph E. Flanders. Many 
talked about McCarthy: he did something about it. The 
democratic vitality of the type of conservatism he exe 
plifies is perhaps the most reassuring element in po* 
McCarthy America. 


The New Leader 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Wright Morris’s New Novel Contrasts 
The World of the ’20s and the ’50s 


HICKS 


n 1942, I read Wright Morris’s first novel, My Uncle 

Dudley, and was convinced that it was the work of an 
important new writer. Here was someone who could write 
about people who had had little or no formal education— 
so-called common men—without either condescension or 
an affectation of toughness. He had a penetrating eye, a 
dependable ear, an intimate knowledge of the country, 
and above all else a feeling for people—especially people 
like Uncle Dudley, who “did most of the things good souls 
should do but damn near all of them they shouldn’t.” 
Here, | had no doubt, was a man worth watching. 

I have watched, missing only one of the eight books 
that have followed My.Uncle Dudley, and I have seen 
Morris grow in wisdom and in skill. Especially in the 
past four years, with Man and Boy, The Works of Love, 
The Deep Sleep and now The Huge Season (Viking, 
$3.75). he has demonstrated his right to be regarded as 
one of the major contemporary novelists. Not only is he 
highly gifted; he has that hallmark of the major writer, 
the ability to be always and unmistakably himself. 

At the beginning of The Huge Season, one of the 
characters describes a picture of another character, 
Charles Lawrence, playing tennis. Peter Foley concludes: 
“On the other hand, the stranger might not notice it at 
all. It might strike him as not much more than a poor 
photograph. If you think that great champions can be 
made by eating Wheaties, that great songs can be 
Written on commission, you will be inclined to feel that 
lam reading something into this photograph. In that 
sense you will be right, as | am reading into it most of 
my life.” Morris is fond of talking about photographs, 
and one section of The Man Who Was There is built 
upon a series of pictures of the central character, Agee 
Ward. A picture is for Morris a challenge to the imag- 
mation, and his own photographs in The Inhabitants 
and The Home Place show how challenging an appar- 
ently quite literal kind of photography can be. But the 
passage I have quoted applies even more cogently to his 
fiction than it does to his photography. What he has in- 
variably done is to invite the reader not merely to read 
but to read into. ; 

Morris’s passion for indirection may sometimes have 
led him astray, as, so far as I am concerned, it did in 


The Man Who Was There and The Works of Love, but 
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it is the root of all his successes. In each of his books 
there is some element of obscurity, not because he doesn’t 
know what he means but because he believes that the 
more important truths can only be hinted at, never stated. 
As the narrator says in My Uncle Dudley: “When you 
come right down to it, the last word is just a name, too. 
And if you can’t throw your own light on it, it’s still in 
the dark.” When Morris is at his best, he achieves a co- 
operation between the reader and himself that is highly 
fruitful for the former. 

In The Huge Season, Morris invites the reader to 
throw his light on some of the problems of growing 
up. Like Mark Schorer’s The Wars of Love and Peter 
Matthiessen’s Race Rock, the novel presents a group of 
characters—in each instance, curiously, there are several 
men and one woman—at two widely separated periods of 
their lives. Unlike Schorer, however, who describes the 
two periods in simple chronological order, and unlike 
Matthiessen, who relies on flashbacks, Morris has de- 
veloped an ingenious form: Chapters concerning the past, 
told in the first person by one of the characters, Peter 
Foley, alternate with chapters in the third person that de- 
scribe the present. Thus, past and present constantly con- 
front one another, but Morris handles his two narratives 
so skilfully that in each the suspense steadily heightens. 

Morris is not merely examining two stages in the de- 
velopment of a group of human beings, as Schorer and 
Matthiessen are doing; he is also contrasting two specific 
periods, the 1920s and 1950s. The ’20s are the huge sea- 
son of the title, and to explain what he means Morris 
quotes from a book that Foley has never finished: 
“Young men are a corn dance, a rite of spring, and 
every generation must write its own music, and if these 
notes have a sequence the age has a style. . . . The great 
style, the habit of perfection, united George Herman 
Ruth and Charles A. Lindbergh, Albie Booth and Jack 
Dempsey, Juan Belmonte and Jay Gatsby, and every man, 
anywhere, who stood alone with his own symbolic bull. 
He had his gesture, his moment of -truth, or his early 
death in the afternoon.” This, as we shall see, may not 
be Morris’s last word, but the book that he has written 
is in a sense the book that Foley could not complete. 

The part of the story that is laid in the ’20s begins in 
a California college, where Charles Lawrence exerts a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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powerful influence on the imaginations of his roommates 
—Peter Foley, Jesse Proctor and Ed Lundgren. The 
scene is transferred to Paris; Dickie Livingston and Lou 
Baker are added to the cast; and the climax comes 
with Lawrence’s suicide after he has been injured in a 
bullfight. Meanwhile, we are following Peter Foley on 
May 5, 1952, the day after he has read of Jesse Proctor’s 
testimony before the McCarthy Committee. He goes to 
New York—he teaches Latin in a college near Phila- 
delphia—and phones Lou Baker. After spending the day 
in wandering about the city and thinking about the past, 
he joins Lou and Proctor in the apartment they are shar- 
ing. Dickie Livingston and a stranger arrive. After mo- 
ments that are hilarious and others that are almost 
agonizingly intense, there is a partial resolution, and 
then Foley returns to the Main Line, to resolve his own 
problems and face his own future. 

We are concerned here with the late ’20s and with 
people young enough to have been influenced by the 
Lost Generation. At least Proctor, Foley and Lou Baker 
have faithfully read Hemingway, Fitzgerald and T. S. 
Eliot. Lawrence, on the other hand, has read nothing; 
he is simply what he is, a Hemingway character by na- 
ture, and that is why he so impresses the others. Not 
only is he an individual in the sense that Uncle Dudley 
and Agee Ward are individuals; he is an individual in 
the heroic pattern of the period. 

Through his portrayal of these people and what hap- 
pened to them, Morris seeks to pass judgment on the 
20s. There is a very natural nostalgia in the book, but 
there is more than nostalgia. In the ’20s, Morris seems to 
be saying, there were individuals—Lone Eagles—who 
sought not merely to be themselves but to be themselves 
in a mode of perfection. By contrast, the world of 1952 
seems to Foley—at moments, at any rate—ugly, color- 
less, ruled by conformity and fear. 

The figure of Charles Lawrence stands as the embodi- 
ment of what Morris finds admirable in the ’20s—and 
also, perhaps, of what he deplores. “He can do what- 
ever he has a mind to,” Lawrence’s mother says. “It 
doesn’t seem to matter if he kills himself trying.” In his 
brilliant description of a tennis match, Morris shows 
what he means by the first part of that statement. But 
other incidents make the second part seem rather too 
weak, for at times Lawrence seems moved by a desire 
for death rather than a desire for perfection. (Foley, to 
be sure, puts it differently: “It was perfection, the terror 
of it, that had killed Lawrence. The knowledge that he 
might be caught with perfection on his hands and still 
be discontent.” ) 

In any case, we know what Lawrence is for those 
who are close to him—that in him, as Foley says, their 
sun rises. But Lawrence died in 1929, while they went 
on living—as captives of the past. Dickie lives as if the 
°20s had never ended, and in 1952 he has “the still 
young-looking face of an aging juvenile delinquent.” 


Proctor has been a Communist, has fought in the Spanish 
Civil War, has rescued Jews from Hitler’s Europe, has 
defied Senator McCarthy, but he has never recovered 
from the shock of Lawrence’s suicide. Lou Baker, “g 
raddled oracle,” a not so very glamorous Lady Brett, 
has moved from country to country and from affair to 
affair, always working on the novel about the ’20s that 
she knows she will never finish. And Peter Foley, living 
in quiet bachelordom and teaching a language “that js 
not merely dying, but dead,” has his unfinished novel, 
significantly called The Strange Captivity. 

Morris is saying that, even if the ’20s were a huge sea- 
son, to live in a past era is to destroy oneself, but he is 
not content merely to say something as obvious, as easy 
as that. Something happens to Peter Foley on this fifth 
of May to deliver him from his bondage. On the day he 
hears of Proctor’s appearance before the McCarthy Com. 
mittee, he feels that the jig is up: “What had taken more 
than twenty years to die was now dead. The Lone Eagles 
were now a covey of Sitting Ducks.” He decides to bum 
his manuscript, for, though he now knows how to end 
it, it no longer has any meaning to him. (“You couldn't 
call a man a captive who had lost all interest in escape.”) 
Yet, these are the closing lines of the novel: “A new day 
was breaking, the dawn like a sheet of clear ice on the 
pond. He took out his watch, started to wind it, and saw 
that time—the captive time—had stopped. At two o'clock 
in the morning, the first day of his escape from cap 
tivity.” 

Throughout the day, we get indications of what is hap- 
pening to Foley. There is, for instance, the fine parable 
of the dancing chipmunk. There is his recollection of 
the day in 1943 when he appeared before his draft 
board and came to the conclusion that the trouble with 
him and men like him was their “gut-deep urge that in 
surrender was the moral victory, in death and defeat 
the lasting possession of the lasting world.” It seems 
clear, then, that Foley is finally committed to involve 
ment with the world. But there is more meaning than 
that, for in his ultimate decision Foley is sustained 
by some conviction, which one has to call mystical, that 
he is himself the significance and justification of the 
experiences he has described. 

I am not sure what this means, nor, for that matter, 
am I sure that my interpretation of Morris’s judgments 
on the ’20s and the ’50s is right. What I do know és 
that we have here a deeply original way of thinking and 
feeling, expressed both with great subtlety and with # 
kind of textual richness that is a joy. One savors the 
variety and suggestiveness of the figures of speech, the 
brilliance with which the symbols are elaborated, the 
precision with which the themes are sustained and it 
terwoven. One can say of this novel, as Morris says of a 
photograph he describes, that it embodies “the mystet, 
the charm and the anxiety of life.” On every conceivable 
leve', it is a pleasure to read. 
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What Do the Liberals Offer? 


(al to Greatness. 
fy Adlai E. Stevenson. 
furper's. 110 pp. $2.25. 


WirHIN FORTY months, Adlai Ste- 
vson might well be our Demo- 
mic President and George Ken- 
un our Democratic Secretary of 
Sate, Their books, therefore, are not 
wly accurate guides to liberal think- 
ing on world affairs but are extremely 
timely in an election year. Both illus- 
tate clearly how thoughtful Demo- 
matic leaders differ from the present 
administration. 

Sometimes iheir dissent becomes 
eident in a phrase. Discussing rifts 
vith our allies, Stevenson says, “I 
wmetimes think that what America 
weds more than anything else is a 
wearing aid”; while Kennan observes 
that, to many people abroad, “the 
ight of an America in which there 
s visible no higher social goal than 
elfenrichment . . . primarily in ma- 
terial goods and gadgets . 
nspire either confidence or enthusi- 


asm.” 


. . fails to 


Both books range over a wide field, 
but four constructive amendments to 
pevailing policy emerge: 

1. Wariness of war. In the light 
of current stress on armament, Ste- 
renson offers the sobering perspective 
of the past : 

“The first and second planetary 
vars have helped to make of this half- 
‘tury the most barbaric interval 
of the Christian era, branded with 
the restoration of slavery and torture, 
the destruction of whole cities and 
the extermination of tens of millions 
of our fellow men.” 

: Kennan thus appraises any future 
war of liberation”: 

“Any war that might appear to be 

Consequence of our own policies 
‘+: Would bring dismay and despair 
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Realities of American Foreign Policy. 
By George F. Kennan. 
Princeton. 120 pp. $2.75. 


to people all over the world who 
would like to think of themselves as 
our friends. . . . It would come to the 
... peoples for whose liberation some 
of us are so concerned as an appall- 
ing and unjustified injury.” 

Both authors firmly believe that 
(in Stevenson’s words) “the concept 
of peace through a preponderance of 
power became obsolete as soon as 
eur atomic monopoly was broken.” 
Therefore, Kennan concludes, “In no 
area of our foreign policy will we be 
well served, in this coming period, 
by an approach directed strictly. to 
countering the Soviet threat as a 
straight military problem.” 

2. Respect for history. In inter- 
national life, Kennan says, we must 
be “gardeners and not mechanics.” 
Political life is an organic process 
and we must stop trying to force his- 
torical growth, “tearing the plants 
up by the roots when they fail to be- 
have as we wish them to.” 

Kennan personally is quite sensi- 
tive to such growth. Examining the 
postwar wave of political sentimen- 
tality in America, he warns: 

“Our national myth relates . . . to 
a rural America, an unmechanical 
America, an America without motor 
cars and television sets, an America 
of the barefoot boy and the white- 
washed board fence, the America of 
the Webster cartoon. . 
the America of today; and if we 
cling timorously to its image as the 
ceiling of our cultural outlook, we 
not only run the risk of a deep and 
neurotic division within ourselves as 
between the dream and the reality, 
but we run the risk of becoming 
essentially a provincial nation . . . 


. . It is not 


Reviewed by Anatole Shub 


unable to receive stimulus and in- 
spiration from without and unable 
to impart it to others.” 

Both Democrats resent such paro- 
chial concepts as “the defense of the 
West.” They recognize totalitarian- 
ism for what it is—an international 
disease which infects all peoples to 
some extent, and for which all 
peoples must bear some measure of 
responsibility. After surveying the 
events of the last forty years, Ste- 
venson declares: 

“It was Western failures that first 
modern _ totalitarianism, 
. and it was 


introduced 
Fascism and Nazism. . 
Western jealousy and disunity that 
opened Europe’s door to the Soviet 
Union.” 

Looking to the future, Kennan 
thinks that neither a sudden grand 
settlement with the Soviets nor all- 
out war is probable. His hope lies in 
long-term historical processes. Care- 
fully, he reminds the impatient that 
“the of higher political 
forms has normally been a process 
of erosion from despotism and not 
the result of the workings of any 
social compact.” 

3. Genuine 
would be concerned with the masses 
of Asia, Latin America and Africa 
even if Bolshevism had never existed, 
says Stevenson in one of the many 


creation 


internationalism. We 


emotional peaks his book attains; 
“for poverty, oppression and ignor- 
ance have always been our concern, 
and those who see virtue only in 
self-interest and _ self-preservation 
mistake . . . our character and mis- 
read our history.” 

Kennan, who has seemed in the 
past to be overly emphatic about 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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“national interest,” shows here that 
he does not conceive such interest 
narrowly. It is urgent, he says, that 
our society work “toward the ulti- 
mate merging of its social and po- 
litical identity with those of at least 
certain other nations.” We must be- 
gin now “to change ourselves from 
an exclusive to a receptive nation 
in every sense, the economic, 
the demographic, the cultural and 
the intellectual.” 
Both 


Democrats agree that “by no means 


4. Recognition of limits. 
all of our troubles are due to Com- 
munism.” and that often we can only 
hope for partial relief at best. Diplo- 
macy, says Stevenson, “is not the art 
of asserting ever more emphatically 
that attitudes should not be what they 
clearly are. It is not the repudiation 
of actuality, but the recognition of 
actuality.” 

Kennan contributes two case stud- 
ies: the American passions for con- 
ciliation machinery and for handouts. 
He notes that, during the first third 
of this century, the United States 
signed 97 international arbitration 
agreements: “only two disputes were 
actually arbitrated on the basis of 
After a 
penetrating analysis of the long- and 
results of foreign aid, 
Kennan concludes that “even benevo- 


any of these instruments.” 
short-term 


lence, when addressed to a foreign 
people. represents a form of inter- 
vention into their internal affairs, 
and always receives, at best, a divided 
reception.” 

These are the principal positive 
virtues in both books. I shall not 
repeat here the various weaknesses 
which are equally apparent: the un- 
critical hopes for “coexistence.” the 
between 
peoples (as distinguished from gov- 


distrust of relationships 
ernments), the occasional tendencies 
to Machiavellianism, and so on. These 
and more have already been ably 
dealt with elsewhere, notably in the 
wise review of Kennan by A. A. 
Berle Jr. in the New York Times. 
To these qualities which the two 
books share one must add the incom- 
parable merit of Kennan’s: his care- 


24 


ful delineation of the psychology of 
the Bolsheviks and the crucial im- 
portance in their plans of how we in 
the democracies conduct our lives. 
We will find the major Soviet design, 
Kennan in elaborate 
blueprints and timetables of military 
conquest but in hopes for the de- 
moralization and disintegration oj 
our world.” This thought was to me 
the most important in either book. 


shows, “not 


What about “demoralization and 
distintegration” in our own United 
States? Both authors recognize the 
intimate relation between the state 
of American democracy at home and 
\merica’s standing abroad. As Ken- 
nan puts it: “Peoples of the world 
are not going to accept leadership 
from a country which they feel is 
drifting in its own internal develop- 
ment and drifting into bad and dan- 
gerous waters.” 

Here it is worth noting that in our 
first 150 years as a nation we were 
isolationist—and yet the promise of 
our own society exerted a profound 
revolutionary force throughout the 
world. Certainly the formal diplo- 
macy of Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln had negligible results abroad 
as compared with the massive impact 
of the new, open equalitarian society 
they forged and preserved. 

Surprisingly, Kennan the diplomat, 
rather than Stevenson the Presiden- 
tial aspirant, is most insistent on the 
paramount importance of our own 
democratic vitality. “The most fright- 
ening and menacing thing today” to 
Kennan—a man who has been in- 
terned by Hitler and banished by 
Stalin—is the “deep inner crisis,” the 
“enawing fear” of millions of Amer- 
icans over the “relatively minor and 
almost routine problem” of domes- 
tic subversion. Conversely, he re- 
marks that in recent years “no other 
American undertaking has ever com- 
manded more interest and respect” 
abroad than the TVA. 

In a democratic society, Kennan 
says, foreign policy must always be 
regarded as only a means to an end, 
“one of the means by which some 
higher and more comprehensive pur- 


pose is pursued.” He offers severa] 
suggestions toward a healthier de. 
velopment of American life—more 
regional and municipal planning 
better utilization of resources, de 
commercialization of culture, ap 
opening of our doors to people and 
ideas. But these are only stated 
briefly and tentatively. 

And yet I think it is not enough to 
say that we need a refreshment of 
the democratic spirit: our very need 
of it is a symptom of deeper com. 
plications. The greatest disappoint. 
ment in both books is their failure 
to assess the very real new factors 
which, in the last 15 years of war 
and cold war, have inhibited both 
domestic experimentation and gen- 
uinely democratic resolution of key 
international issues. 

For not only is the America “of 
the Webster cartoon” a thing of the 
past; so is the America of Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington. Our country is 
still one of the world’s great democ- 
racies, and the freedoms secured for 
us by “the blood of patriots and 
tyrants” shine brightly against th 
dark tapestry of history. But America 
in 1954 is also (as the America of 
1939 was not) a nation of “class: 
fied” information, wiretapping, of 
ficial “briefings.” “unvouchered” 
funds, and both overt and covert 
Federal manipulation of opinion. Tv 
be sure, 50 million Americans wil 
go to the polls next month to choos 
a new Congress: yet all too many 
vital decisions in the atomic age have 
on one pretext or another, been mate 
by secret inter-bureaucratic caucus 
rather than by representative go" 
ernment. 

Some of these recent practices ma 
be “necessary,” but surely it canné 
be argued that any of them promot 
the democratic spirit. They should 
have been most firmly resisted bs 
writers, scholars, journalists, teach 
ers, philosophers and _ theologians 
Yet, somehow, in the course of out 
two struggles against totalitarianis® 
our media of opinion have becom 


(a) alarmingly more centralized am 
(b) far less resistant to the disa™ 
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ing plea of “national security”—a 
gcurity increasingly defined by cen- 
tal authority rather than by the 
jemocratic responsibility of free 
citizens and institutions. At the same 
ime, a significant number of our 
intellectual élite have personally be- 
come financially dependent on the 
dispensation of the Federal power 
ot of corporate foundations. (As 
Philip Rieff once put it, a generation 
has gone “from social. science to 
policy science from the New 
School for Social Research to the 
RAND Corporation.”) The 
upshot has been that the intellectual 


ironic 


group most vocal about the integrity 
of the democratic process has been 
a small band of atomic physicists— 
possibly because they were more 
awed by nuclear power than by the 
power of governments and the men 
who run them. 

American liberals, it seems to me, 
are mistaken to begin and end all 
discussion of anti-democratic trends 
with the name of Senator McCarthy; 
The 


deeper political erosions I have been 


he is too easy a scapegoat. 
mentioning are far more dangerous. 
And most of them began not under 


McCarthy and Eisenhower but under 


Franklin D. Roosevelt; many who 
now condone these practices in the 
interest of fighting Communism have 
already forgotten how the very same 
practices, used in the name of anti- 
fascism, helped FDR appease Stalin. 
If American democracy is to regain 
its vigor at home and abroad, it is 
chiefly the responsibility of Roose- 
velt’s heirs, among them Kennan and 
Stevenson, to subject these poisonous 
trends to intense, genuinely critical 
public scrutiny. Their failure to do 
so, here or elsewhere, is the most dis- 
turbing chink in their otherwise lib- 
eral armor. 





The Paradox of Charles the Great 


Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 
Contributor, N. Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


Charlemagne: The Legend and the Man. 
By Harold Lamb, 
Doubleday. 320 pp. $4.50. 


THE HULKING semi-barbaric forest 
youth was dubbed the Churl. He 
had been born out of wedlock to dour 
Pepin, near-king of the land-locked, 
enemy-ringed Franks. In the Loire- 
Rhine wilderness where the lusty fel- 
low hunted and swam, Rome’s aque- 
ducts lay in ruins half buried be- 
neath the woodland growth of cen- 
turies. It was a crude, dark begin- 
ning for the eighth-century tribal 
chieftain who was to shape one of 
history’s most glowing eras. 

Long before the 72-year-old king- 
emperor died, he saw the legendary 
Charlemagne take majestic form. Out 
of the brief peace of a few bright 
years rode the heroic-size figure of a 
Christian Augustus, flying the banner 
of Jerusalem and accompanied by a 
glittering company of nobles and 
prelates, 

The legend inspired Frankish sol- 
diers on their march against Moor 
and Avar and helped reassure hamlet 
folk in their dread of the plague and 
their fear of the world’s end. And 
long after the Carolingian dynasty 


and the nascent empire were no 


“ 
more, “the remarkable monarch of 


4 golden age” was said to sleep in 
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his tomb, still the hope of Chris- 
tian Europe, ready to take sword 
against the Saracens in the hour of 
need. : 

As he did in his portraits of 
Genghis Kahn, Tamerlane and Alex- 
ander, Harold Lamb has combined 
scholarship and poetic imagination 
to interpret a leader and recreate his 


We the of the 


primitive forest lad mature into wis- 


age. watch mind 
dom through expanding contact with 
We see his 
hunger for learning grow, with the 
help of Celtic Alcuin, into the found- 
ing and libraries and 
patronage of the arts. Charles’s 
renaissance would endure even if his 


the extra-Frankish world. 


of schools 


empire did not. Not even the bar- 
barians’ looting and burning could 
entirely destroy its physical treasures 
or dam its civilizing influence. 

As for the tenuous empire that 
stretched from the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean over past the Elbe 
and the Danube, it was something 
that history imposed upon the son 
of the isolated inland. Charlemagne 
did not seek the imperial crown. He 
did not conquer for the sake of con- 


quest, power or loot. Napoleon to 


the contrary, the Frank was no strate- 
gist; Mount Cenis and Roncevalles 
Charles led no 
trained, organized troops, but house- 


were blunders. 
holders who rode at his call, expect- 
ing to get home for the harvest. He 
led them forth, for the most part, 
either to keep his father’s promise 
or to widen the frontiers of Christ- 
endom. In the latter cause, the en- 
lightened ruler could act in the spirit 
of his age: he once slew 4,000 pagan 
Saxons that their land might be 
Christian. 

When Charles learned to read, his 
imagination was captured by Saint 
Augustine and he aspired to domin- 
ion over a new City of God. He lo- 
cated his capital in the Aix Valley 
and built his Mary cathedral of old 
Ravenna’s palace marbles and church 
mosaics. Mr. Lamb thus sums up 
the paradox of Charles the Great: 

“A  half-taught taking 
strange women as he lusted after 


brute, 


them, gorging meat after sunset on 
fast days, tricking his friends, he : . . 
felt responsibility for all human be- 
ings under his rule.” And therein, it 
seems to one reader, lay his great- 
ness. 





On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


The Vicarious Jungle 
Of Mickey Spillane 


N THE NEW Ring of Fear, Mickey 
| Spillane makes his acting début 
playing himself playing a private eye 
in the manner of his own fictional 
hero, Mike Hammer. Much of his 
acting consists of picking his teeth 
with knowing muscularity, and a lot 
of the rest of his performance 
amounts to acknowledging the awe of 
the rest of the cast at meeting the 
famous author in the flesh. (“Are 
you the Mickey Spillane?”) At one 
point, a hapless hot-dog vendor com- 
plains to Spillane that he has be- 
come addicted to the latter’s books as 
to a drug, neglecting his business, 
health, wife—all for a handful of 
paper-backs. Spillane doesn’t com- 
miserate with him, but further aggra- 
vates his addiction by giving him a 
copy of his latest book. 

Aside from book blurbs, the film 
has a story about a homicidal maniac 
who escapes from an asylum and re- 
turns to employment with a circus in 
order to wreak vengeance on its 
owner and star, animal trainer Clyde 
Beatty—also playing himself. He 
makes wordy passes at an erstwhile 
flame, now happily married to the 
other half of her aerial act. He also 
commits numerous mischiefs, includ- 
ing a few murders, punctuating the 
many scenes of the film which simply 
record some fairly diverting circus 
acts—of which Beatty’s own domina- 
tion of some satisfactorily nasty lions 
is not the least. 

The maniac is discovered 
some fairly obvious deductions by 
Spillane, who has been called in to 
privately eye the causes of the re- 
peated “accidents” plaguing the cir- 
cus. A finale has a somewhat aimless 


after 


chase through the circus grounds, 
and a savage tiger on the loose, re- 
leased by the maniac as a last malevo- 
lence. Needless to say, the tiger kills 
the maniac, while everyone stands 
around enjoying his screams. As 
Spillane’s detective-henchman says. 
“Tt couldn’t happen to a nicer guy.” 

Even without the outright adver- 
tising of Spillane’s books, the film 
seems to boil down to a loud pitch 
for his pulp-paper outlook on life. 
Everyone takes him quite as seri- 
ously as he takes himself, seemingly 
acting out “in real life” an adventure 
of his fictive protagonist. It isn’t 
Spillane playing Mike Hammer in a 
movie that is disconcerting, but 
Spillane being himself and his dream 
at the same time. The fictional film 
and the real fictionalist interpene- 
trate. There is a curious feeling or 
implication here, as if we are being 
told that the world is really like a 
Spillane novel. Note here that Spil- 
lane has often exclaimed that he is 
leading a movement of the public 
away from unrealistic, “plotless” 
writing. 

As if to provide a convenient speci- 
men of a real Spillane plot made into 
a film, The Long Wait, from the book 
of the same name, is also current. 
The story is a Spillane rarity, with- 
out Mike Hammer as hero, involving 
the return of an amnesiac to a town 
where he is supposed to have com- 
mitted a murder and his efforts to 
clear himself—once he finds out who 
that self is. 

Although Johnny McBride is not a 
detective, he has all the other attri- 
butes of a Spillane hero. He talks in 
tough grunts; for Spillane, coherence 


is usually a sign of villainy and any 
evidence of education is suspicious, 
He rarely smiles, as if a sense of 
humor is somehow unmanly, He 
communicates his thoughts to men 
by slugging them, and is grimly un. 
surprised by the immediate adulation 
of women—all luscious, nubile, and 
as willing as they are fraught with 
trouble. The Spillane hero doesn’t 
start from scratch, it seems, but 
springs full-grown out of the com. 
pensatory dreams of unappreciated 
boyhood. The audience never doubts 
that he can—and ought to—rough up 
anyone in his way, or that he can 
have any woman he likes, without 
asking. Any other accomplishments 
are irrelevant and are easily supplied, 

The Long Wait is the second Spil- 
lane book to come to the screen, after 
I, the Jury—that title so revealing of 
the Spillane ethos. It adds nothing to 
old conventional 
films: in fact, Spillane must have 
gone to crime movies as much as he 
read pulp fiction before creating his 
own style and content. If we like, we 
can laugh at the self-conscious for- 
mality of it all, or the monosyllabic 
fluency, or the studied overstatement 
of oversimplified motives and events. 

S. J. Perelman, in his “Somewhere 
a Roscoe,” which appeared in 194, 
laid down the definitive spoof of al 
Mike Hammers, past, present and 
future. We can whimsically suspect 
in fact, that his Dan Turner, “the 
apotheosis of all private detectives, 
slugging his way past corpses and 
gorgeous females while bullets spat 
ter around him, the “lead pills” occ 
sionally “creasing” his “think-tank.” 
has been taken seriously in the Spi 
lane genre. 

But a look at Spillane playing him- 
self in Ring of Fear dispels the laugh 
Spillane obviously takes his imaginé 
tion seriously. Watching these films 
we may wonder at the secret wish 
whose fulfilments gutter in i 
screen’s flickering violences—the* 
stylized forms of new cave paintings 
fetishes against the caliginous 
of our shiny jungles, our electricals 
illuminated unknowns. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


(ritie Calls for New Approach 
To Humanities, Social Sciences 


Melville J. Ulmer’s review of Theodore Cap- 
lows The Sociology of Work [THe New LEapER, 
September 20] concludes with the statement: 
‘Thus, the book is also difficult to read.” Since 
that self-same book is one which I have read 
with very great pleasure—the only work of 
swciology in many years of which I am able to 
ay this—I believe that my opinion, taken to- 
gether with the reviewer's, constitutes an im- 
portant sociological fact in itself: namely, that 
atechnically involved reader, which Mr. Ulmer 
isand which I do not claim to be, finds difficult 
a polished literary style which delights me in 
my own professional capacity of literary critic. 

Possibly those who are concerned with the 
present condition of the humanities and with 
the ambiguous character of the social sciences 
will be able to interpret this opposition of views 
in such a way that Mr. Ulmer, Mr. Caplow and 
I may yet join hands and dance around a 
scholarly maypole together. 


New York City Jacoues Barzun 


Adds Footnote to Controversy 


On W orld Council of Churches 


Through a mixup in the mail, I read 
Eugene Lyons’s August 23 letter criticizing 
Robert E. Fitch’s fine article, “The Temper of 
World Protestantism” [THe New Leaner, 
August 9], while at Evanston and the article 
itself after my return home. I ‘hate to see two 
good men at odds. 

The paragraph in Mr. Fitch’s article to which 
Mr. Lyons takes exception was explanatory and 
incidental. Nevertheless, I believe that Mr. 
Fitch's statement that “American [Protestant] 
-++ followers of the Communist-party line . . . 
have been extraordinarily few ... and... 
have been . . . isolated and... 
entirely accurate and can be amply documented. 
(I am a member of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches and am some- 
what acquainted with these matters at first 
hand.) 

There are, however, two errors in Mr. Fitch’s 
otherwise excellent piece. The World Council 
is not a “sort of UN of world Protestantism.” 
a a natural analogy, but inaccurate. Its 
‘ ember churches include Protestant and 
Orthodox churches and still other ancient 
bodies unknown in the U.S. It can only be de- 
sribed as ecumenical, since it is meant to 
include all Christians in the world. The Roman 

tholics have not yet wished to join. Most 
churches behind the Iron Curtain have not 
been allowed to participate. 

The other error is really a matter of em- 


neutralized” is 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


phasis. In the preparatory study material con- 
tained in the Report of the Advisory Commis- 
sion, the chapter on “Social Thought and Ac- 
tion in the U.S.” to which Mr. Fitch gave so 
much attention is balanced by four similar 
chapters on Great Britain, Europe, the unde- 
veloped countries and the Communist countries 
respectively. To discuss only the U.S. situation 
leads one to think it pre-eminent, which it was 
not, and produces a lack of balance. 

As it turned out, the statements and messages 
worked out at Evanston did not deal with par- 
ticulars in regard to churches in any national 
group. One of them dealt with problems as they 
are faced by churches in Communist and non- 
Communist countries. Otherwise, everything was 
related to the world as a whole. 

I was not a member of the Assembly of the 
World Council at Evanston. I was present (for 
all except the last day) as a representative of 
our local Democrat and Chronicle. The eight or 
nine delegates present (out of 570) from Soviet 
satellites received attention from the press 
which, in my opinion, was beyond what the 
circumstances warranted. Their presence was, 
from all I could gather, good for the Assembly, 
good for them and good for the churches they 
represented; in no way did it harm the United 
States. 


Rochester, N. Y. Hucu CHAMBERLIN Burr 


Readers Describe Protestants’ 
Struggle with Reds in Hungary 

In his article, “Red Clerics Visit U.S.” [THE 
New Leaver, July 26], Béla Fabian writes: 
“The Unitarian Church [of Hungary] submitted 
{to the Communists] without a fight.” A study 
of the true facts, however, will clearly show 
that this was not the case. 

I was Bishop-Vicar and President of the 
Unitarian Church of Hungary up to the middle 
of 1947. I also was a Member of Parliament 
and President of the Citizen’s Democratic party 
—the only party of the five that made up the 
“Independence Front” which did not take part 
in the coalition governments of 1945-46. Both 
my church and my party were in constant 
struggle with the Communist party’s growing 
collectivist influence (strengthened by Russian 
occupation forces). 

This was natural on our part, since we 
represented the liberal middle-class elements 
in the country and stood on the platform of 
human rights and liberties codified by the 
American and French Revolutions of the eigh- 
teenth century. In 1945-46, I was the only head 
of a church in Parliament and it was my 
privilege to represent many legitimate interests 
of not only the Protestant but also the Free 
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one of them a FREE copy 
of Tue New Leaner. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than ene copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
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PARTMENT, Tue New 
Leaver, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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Two sensational, new po- 
litical songs, "The Give- 
away Boys in Washing- 
ton" and "Joe McCar- 
thy's Band," sung by Joe 
Glazer, with guitar, on 
unbreakable 78 rpm rec- 
ord; $1.25, mailed to 
your home. LABOR ARTS 
Dept. NL, 11431 Nash- 
ville, Detroit 5, Michigan. 
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Churches (Baptist, Adventist, etc.) and Jewish 
synagogues. 

In 1947, I was “implicated” in a “show 
trial” (the Donat-St.-Ivanyi “conspiracy”) and 
forced into exile—the first head of a church 
and the first party president thus eliminated. 
Because I did not want to compromise my 
church further, I resigned as head of the 
Unitarian Church of Hungary. Subsequently, 
I was elected Honorary Bishop-Vicar for life— 
a daring decision on the Church’s part, since 
I was already in exile and on the Communists’ 
blacklist. 

This bold action resulted in the jailing of 
two of my colleagues, and several of the 
Church’s Chief Councilors had to flee for their 
lives. In other words, the Unitarian Church 
not only refused to “submit without a fight,” 
but it was the first to fight and consequently 
the first to suffer the “wrath of the Furor 
Communisticus.” 
Lancaster, Mass. Rev. ALEXANDER St.-IVANYI 

Several Hungarian refugees have made de- 
clarations designed to condemn church leaders 
back home in the name of our Christian bre- 
thren dwelling under ruthless oppression in 
Hungary—not because of their actions, but on 
the basis of certain statements they have made. 
These against 
church leaders who are endeavoring to shep- 


condemnations are directed 


herd our Christian brethren in Hungary and 
keep them in the fold of Jesus. 





MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





Western church leaders who have yisited 
Hungary—e.g., Dr. Leber, Dr. Niemoeller, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft, and Dr. Pradervant—agree 
unanimously that Hungarian Protestants com. 
prise one of the most vital and deeply devout 
churches. If this is true, is it permissible or 
politically wise to pass judgment on church 
leaders who, in any case, are the leaders of 
this manifestation of religious faith and who 
may have a share in the fact that Hungarian 
Christians have been judged so favorably by 
the West? 

Furthermore, is it a responsible attitude to 
wish to bar our Christian brethren from al] 
Western contacts? 

Is it wise for us to forget that in South 
eastern Europe Hungarians form the sole signi- 
ficant group of Evangelical Christians, even to- 
day comprising the second largest Presbyterian 
Church in the world? As such, they are en- 
trusted with a great task in Southeastem 
Europe, where for 300 years they were the sole 
source of democratic spirit between the two 
authoritarian churches of East and West. 

Christianity and Communism are two irre: 
concilable worlds resting on different basic 
principles. For this reason, it cannot be doubted 
for a moment that churches behind the Iron 
Curtain today are the prisoners of Communist 
powers. I do not deny that church leaders 
back home may have made, and probably will 
make again, declarations not to our taste. 
However, on the basis of these words which 
do not come from the heart neither church 
leaders nor the church can be condemned. We 
can only pity them, even if ultimately they may 
fall in their search for Christ along this path 
—as so many have already fallen. 

Our present era seeks to cure Christian 
wounds with the ecumenical ideal; is there @ 
single Christian church that can do without 
this comfort? As a witness to life on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, I can confirm that 
there is none such. The ideal of ecumenical 
Christianity stands before us; to attain it we 
need the cooperation of all Christian churches 
Who has the right to say that no contribution 
can be made by the Hungarian Evangelical 
Church, which has suffered so much and 
which thus has lessons to teach us, too’ 

Let us believe that the oppressed church 
and its leaders are the last asylum for ou 
brethren in Christ, now wretchedly alone # 
the earth. Let us love them, that we ma 
be worthy of the name of Christians. 

New York City ALEXANDER SANnpoR UncHvail 


Until the Communists took over completely 
in Hungary, the Unitarians there—few in nu 
ber—participated fully in the struggle to 
bat them. The head of the Unitarian Church, 
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Deputy Bishop Alexander St.-Ivanyi, displayed 
, most courageous attitude against both the 
Nwis and the Communists. Because the Com- 
nunists launched a campaign against St.-Ivanyi, 
te fled the country before the Communists took 
wer. Several secular leaders of the Unitarians 
were arrested as early as 1946; they are still 
in prison. 

Any unbiased person living in the free world 
knows that the priests of all religious de- 
nominations behind the Iron Curtain, without 
aception, are living under terrific pressure, and 
that free religious practice there is non-exist- 
eat. 

New York City Beta FABIAN 


Workers Defense League to Honor 
Louisiana Priest for Labor Work 


I think your readers would like to know that 
a Louisiana priest, who for 18 years has given 
valiant aid to workers in the South, will be 
honored October 9 when the Workers Defense 
League gives its 1954 David L. Clendenin Award 
for Distinguished Service to Labor’s Rights to 
Father Jerome A. Drolet, pastor of St. Charles 
Catholic Church in Thibodaux, Louisiana. The 
presentation, to be made at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Commodore, will be sponsored by a com- 
mittee of prominent liberals and labor-unionists, 
with three co-chairmen: Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil of Chicago; Walter P. Reuther, CIO 
President; A. J. Hayes, head of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL). 

“Father Drolet has been in the forefront of 
many organizational drives and strikes,” says 
Rowland Watts, WDL National Secretary. “Day 
and night, he has been ready to go wherever 
needed in industrial conflicts in Louisiana, 
Texas, Alabama and Georgia. Repeatedly he 
has marched in both AFL and CIO picket 
lines, spoken realistically at union meetings 
where vital issues were at stake, said mass for 
strikers, taken part in conferences with em- 
ployers, and frequented strike scenes even 
where strikebreakers were using guns.” 

Father Drolet deserves the tribute that is 
being given to him, for he has helped make 
‘ignificant labor history in the South. 

New York City Joun Nicuotas BEFFEL 
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You May Save Your Health By Reading: 


"THE SEEDS OF LIFE" 


faigue book describes causes and prevention of 
toon phenomena of genetic functions, social 
gg Lod a host of physiological disclosures 
oie ore revealed. Written in everyday 
Only Si'00 Send for copy. You'll be delighted. 


__ &. H. Neelman 
1445 S. Springfield Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
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PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST Fina! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 


—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 42432-2420 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 
and public figures on 


“The New Leader” 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


RABIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Netion Rockefeller Center 


es a8 
BRIGADOON 
In Color and CinemaScope starring 
GENE KELLY - VAN JOHNSON - CYD CHARISSE 
With ELAINE STEWART + BARRY JONES © ALBERT SHARPE 
Color by ANSCO « Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED « An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “AUTUMN ALBUM" —Galc new revue produced 
by Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble 
\ and Symphony Orchesira directed by Raymond Paige. 





20th Cenfury-Fox’s production in 


oaees 7th Ave. & 50 St. 
in 4-track, High 9.30A.M. CIRCLE 7-6000 
Fidelity, Orrectional 


STEREGPHOMIC SOUND S OUS LAS VEGAS” + Nerreted by DAN DAILEY * Print by Technicoior 











WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 





All trade unions and fraternal organizations are 
requested when planning theater parties to do 
so through Bernard Feinman, Manager of Tue 


Algonquin 5-8844. Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








THEATER: PARTIES 


FABIANS 
BKLYN “THE CAINE MUTINY” 


Technicolor 
Starring 
Humphrey BOGART © Jose FERRER 
Van JOHNSON © Fred MacMURRAY 
THC oem (OC | 


Leaver Theatrical Department. Phone 

















“UNCOMMONLY 
POWERFUL, 
EXCITING AND 
IMAGINATIVE!" 


—Abe Weiler, Times 


COLUMBIA PICTURES presents 


ill 
. 4 


AN ELIA KAZAN PRODUCTION 
coswving MARL MALDEN - LEE J. COBB 


with ROD STEIGER - PAT HENNING 


and introducing EVA MARIE SAINT 


ae Produced by SAM SPIEGEL * Screen Play by BUDD SCHULBERG 
4 A Music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN - Directed by ELIA KAZAN 


Aire 
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DOORS OPEN 


9:45 A.M. 


B’way & 45th St. 
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in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand... for now The security of our homes is our worthiest 


begins a little heart’s journey into prayer ... the guide goal. And providing it is a privilege unique in a 

is Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. country like ours, where each of us is free to 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege choose his way. 

to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. And, think: The security that begins in your 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 


finest answer. strength of America, 








Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 





If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 





If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





The New Leader cordially invites you to its 


30in ANNIVERSARY DINNE 


The Speakers 


HERBERT 
MORRISON 


British Labor leader 


GEORGE 
. MEANY 


GEORGE MEANY President of the AFL HERBERT MORRISON ~ 





The Subject ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


George N. Shuster, Toastmaster 


DINNER COMMITTEE: David Dubinsky, Chairman; Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
Sidney Hook, Jacob Potofsky, Walter P. Reuther 


Friday Evening OCTOBER 8, 1954 8:00 o’clock 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
$15 per person (gratuity included) 


In order to secure your reservation, send your check or money order soon to — 


DINNER DEPARTMENT, The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y 








